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WILLIAM PENN. 


Evioay on THE FounpER OF PENNSYLVANIA, DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
Penn CLUB, TO COMMEMORATE THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS LANDING. 


BY WAYNE MAC VEAGH. 


GenTLEMEN: The Executive Committee of the Penn Club 
thought it not unbecoming to gather its friends together upon 
this anniversary of the landing of him whose name it bears 
upon the soil of the State he founded, and their partiality has 
devolved upon me the agreeable duty of expressing the grati- 
fication the members of the club feel at your presence, and the 
heartiness of the welcome they desire to proffer you. They 
are especially glad to receive the learned members of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, and to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to bear their testimony to the inestimable value 
of the distinguished services that society has already rendered, 
and the services more distinguished, if possible, which it is 
destined to render in enlightening and elevating the patriotism 
of the citizens of the imperial commonwealth, whose early 
history it has caused to be investigated with so much patience, 
and illustrated with so great discernment. 


It is, indeed, no less an authority than my Lord Bacon, who, 
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in “the true marshalling of the sovereign degrees of honor,” 
assigns “the first place to the conditores imperiorum, founders 
of States and Commonwealths,” and cultivated communities 
have always commemorated with pride the virtues of the 
heroic men who laid the foundations of their strength and 
greatness. Apart, however, from any patriotic interest in it 
natural to us, the story of American colonization is one of the 
most interesting and attractive episodes in human history. It 
was an age of marvellous ambition and of marvellous achieve- 
ments; and except those sunny years at Athens during which 
the human spirit attained and preserved the serenest and com- 
pletest culture it has ever known, perhaps blood was never 
less sluggish, thought never less commonplace, lives never less 
monotonous than in the early days of the settlement of 
America. 

-Great scientific discoveries had filled the minds of men with 
thirst for wider knowledge. Mechanical inventions of price- 
less value had awakened in them an eager desire to avail 
themselves of their advantages. By the aid of movable types 
wise books could be cheaply printed. By the aid of the ma- 
riner’s compass great ships could be safely sailed. By the aid 
of gunpowder virgin lands could be rescued from savage tribes. 
The illustrious names of that illustrious time crowd upon our 
recollection, for their renown still fills the world, and their 
surpassing excellence still kindles the flame of a generous 
emulation in all the leading departments of virtuous human 
effort,—in art, in adventure, in discovery of new lands, in 
philosophy, in poetry, in searching for the secrets of nature, 
in subjecting the forces of nature to the will of man, in hero- 
ism, in war by sea and by land, in sacrifices for liberty of 
conscience. 

It cannot therefore do us harm to stand, as it were, a little 
while in the presence of any eminent man of that formative 
period, and by the contemplation of his spirit to quicken our 
own as by coals of fire from off an altar. In Sir Thomas 
Moore’s portrayal of the perfect state we are told that “they 
set up in the market-place the images of such men as had 
been bountiful benefactors of the commonwealth, for the per- 
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petual memory of their good acts, and also that glory and 
renown of the ancestors might stir and provoke their posterity 
to virtue.” This is an anniversary of the most momentous 
event in the eventful career of him who has been our most 
bountiful benefactor, and we may wisely, therefore, withdraw 
a few moments from the social enjoyments of the evening to 
look once more upon a likeness of our founder. It is true 
that when he landed at Upland, he entered into possession of 
a province which had before attracted the attention of great 
statesmen, and been selected by them as the theatre of a 
novel and lofty experiment in government; for it was here 
that Gustavus Adolphus hoped to secure a city of refuge for 
the oppressed, and the sagacious Oxenstiern hoped to realize 
his beneficent scheme of colonization, and it was here that 
Christina had founded a New Sweden, whose simple-minded, 
pious, and frugal citizens purchased the lands they coveted, 
and tilled them with their own hands, living in peace with 
all their neighbors; but nevertheless the coming of William 
Penn was the founding of Pennsylvania, and in spite of all 
abatement, though he 
“ Was flawed 
For Adam, much more, Christ,” 

yet he was eminently worthy of the greatness of his trust. 

He had inherited a distinguished name and a great oppor- 
tunity. His grandfather had been a captain in the English 
merchant service in the latter years of the reign of Elizabeth, 
when that service was perhaps the best school which ever 
existed to render men alert, brave, self-reliant, and capable 
of confronting any peril with an equal mind. His father had 
been reared in the same school, and had developed, at a very 
early age, remarkable capacity for naval warfare. To this 
capacity he added a handsome presence, courtly manners, and 
such political virtue as was not incompatible with regarding 
his own advancement as the principal duty of his life. At 
twenty-one he was a captain in the English Navy, at thirty- 
one he was Vice-Admiral of England, at thirty-four he was a 
member of Parliament, at forty-three he was captain com- 
mander under the Duke of York, and died shortly after his 
retirement from the Naval Board, before he had attained 
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fifty years of age. The rapidity of his promotion to great 
offices is very remarkable, when it is remembered that he 
served the Parliament, Charles I., the Lord Protector, and 
Charles I., and continued to rise steadily notwithstanding 
the civil war and the frequent changes of administration it 
produced. He was quite evidently a worldly-minded man, 
but he was also wise with the wisdom of the world, and by 
adding to his great services the favor of his sovereign, he laid 
the foundations of a noble house, needing only for its security 
that his son should follow in his footsteps, and with filial 
piety accept the wealth, and rank, and fame which were prof- 
fered him. 

The son had been born near the Tower of London while 
his father was sailing down the Thames to join Lord War- 
wick in the Irish Seas, and had passed his childhood with his 
mother, Margaret Jasper, of Rotterdam, at their country- 
house at Wanstead, in Essex. He was only eleven years of 
age when his father returned from the fruitless attack upon 
Hispaniola, and was consigned to the Tower by Cromwell. 
But at that early age he was profoundly impressed by his 
father’s misfortune. When about sixteen years of age he was 
sent to Oxford, and was matriculated as a gentleman com- 
moner at Christ Church. 

At that time the world certainly appeared to be opening 
before his youthful vision in undimmed radiance and beauty. 
The son of a great admiral, who was also a great favorite of 
the king and of his royal brother, he entered upon his aca- 
demical career under the most brilliant auspices. Fond of 
study and athletic sports, a diligent reader and a good boat- 
man, he easily won his way to the esteem of his teachers and 
the regard of his fellows, and for a time he satisfied all expec- 
tations; but for students of high intelligence and sensitive 
conscience, venerable and beautiful Oxford, “spreading her 
gardens to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers 
the last enchantments of the Middle Age,” possesses a charm 
which may be a danger. Walking in the spacious meadows 
of his college, or meditating beneath her noble elms, William 
Penn became possessed by the genius of the place, for the 
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chief university of the world has always been “the home of 
lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties.” It was while under the influence of 
this spirit that he was attracted by the doctrines of George 
Fox, and for his stubborn loyalty to what he was then pleased 
to call his convictions he was finally expelled. 

To withdraw him as much as possible from the thoughts 
upon which he was at that time intent, his father sent him to 
the Continent, and at Paris he was presented at the court of 
the Grand Monarch, and heartily welcomed. He entered 
with becoming spirit into the enjoyments of the French capi- 
tal, and proved his title to its citizenship by fighting a duel 
in its streets. Thence he went to the famous College of 
Saumur, where he finished those liberal studies which made 
him not only an accomplished linguist, but a man of most 
varied and generous culture. He afterwards travelled 
through France and Italy, and returned to England to dance 
attendance at Whitehall for a brief period, and to share in 
the perils of a naval engagement on board the flagship of his 
father. He afterwards devoted some attention to the law as 
a student at Lincoln’s Inn, but he soon joined the staff of the 
Duke of Ormond, then Viceroy of Ireland. ‘While acting in 
this capacity he saw some military service, and apparently 
contracted a strong desire to devote himself to the career of 
a soldier. Indeed, he earnestly and repeatedly sought his 
father’s permission to enter the British army, but this per- 
mission was steadily refused. 

It was at this interesting period of his life that the authen- 
tic portrait of him now in possession of our Historial Society 
was painted—a portrait which dispels many of the mistaken 
opinions of his person and his character generally entertained. 
It presents him to us, clad in armor, of frank countenance, 
and features delicate and beautiful but resolute, with his hair 
“long and parted in the centre of his forehead, falling over 
his shoulders in massive natural ringlets.” This portrait 
bears the date of his twenty-second birthday and the martial 
motto, “ Pax queritur bello.” 

It is to William Penn, as presented by this portrait, that I 
especially desire to attract your attention this evening; to 
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William Penn as an accomplished cavalier, a ripe scholar, a 
brave soldier, and in the fall glow of his youthful beauty, the 
product of the quiet years of motherly companionship at 
Wanstead, of the restless, aspiring, combative years at Christ 
Church, of the gay society of Paris, of the studious vigils at 
Saumur, of Italian air and sky, of the depraved court at 
Whitehall, of the chambers of Lincoln’s Inn, of the vice-regal 
staff at Dublin, of tue joy of battle on the deck beside his 
father in the Channel, or joining as a volunteer in the attack 
at Carrickfergus. 

This portrait fitly represents him in mail, for his life 
thenceforward was one long battle, relieved only by the brief 
repose of his courtship and his honeymoon in the attractive 
and historic circle in which he found his wife, a circle which 
included Isaac Pennington, Thomas E]lwood, and John Milton. 

It is not my purpose, as it is not my privilege, to detain 
you upon this occasion with any elaborate statement of his 
subsequent life or any elaborate estimate of his character. 
Ample opportunity will be afforded in the recurrence of this 
anniversary and the celebration of it, for the diligent historical 
students who honor us with their presence to-night to arrange 
the details of that life in lucid order, and to praise his cha- 
racter with discriminating eulogy. Its main outlines only 
concern us now, but those outlines are full of instructions and 
of interest for us all. 

We know, and we are glad to know, that his desire to be 
useful to his fellowmen could not exhaust itself even by 
preaching the Gospel as he understood it, in season and out 
of season, but that to this great labor of love he added other 
like labors scarcely less great. He defended the rights of con- 
science. He defended the liberties of Englishmen. He de- 
fended the privileges of jurymen. His first plea for toleration 
was in behalf of the sect with which he had the least sympathy. 
In obedience to his convictions of the truth of the creed he 
professed he endured the anger of his father, the loss of a 
peerage, separation from home, opprobrium and contumely 
from men, and frequentand prolonged imprisonment. While 
his spirit was being purified by suffering his mind was being 


widened by high converse with John Locke and Algernon 
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Sidney ; and at last, when all obstacles to the trial of the ex- 
periment of his principles of government upon a virgin soil 
were overcome, he could truthfully exclaim, as he received 
the royal charter of his Province: “ God hath given it to me 
in the face of the world. . . He will bless and make it the 
seed of a nation.” 

It was, therefore, very precious freight which the good ship 
Welcome brought to these shores the day whose anniversary 
we celebrate, for it carried the sublime religious and political 
principles of William Penn and the illimitable influences of 
his wise and beneficent government, whose corner-stone was 
civic peace, born of justice, and whose capstone was religious 
liberty, born of toleration. 

There was doubtless much in his life which was inconsistent 
with the highest standards of the religion he professed, but 
this inconsistency he shared with every man who professes 
the Christian faith, and the contradictions in his career are 
easily reconciled in the light of his youth and early manhood. 
But his virtue and his glory are his alone; for, in the seven- 
teenth century, he discovered and proclaimed the political 
utility of liberty, of justice, of peace, of a free press, and a 
liberal system of education—the principles upon which rest 
the blessings of the present and the hopes of the future of the 
human race. 

Whenever, therefore, we are pained with the perusal of the 
sad record of his later years, the ingratitude he experienced, 
the embarrassments he suffered, the injustice he endured, as 
we follow his declining steps to the undistinguished grave 
where he lies buried, we may see as in retrospect the long 
pathway by which he travelled thither, and learn the secret 
of the divine inspiration by which the young soldier at its 
beginning was transformed before its close into an immortal 
benefactor of mankind. 

Friend of liberty, friend of justice, friend of peace, apostle 
of God,— 

“ Live and take comfort—thou hast left behind 
Powers which will work for thee * * * 
Thou hast great allies ; 


Thy friends are exultations, agonies, and love, 
And man’s unconquerable mind.” 
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BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN. 


An Appress DELIVERED aT GERMANTOWN UPON THE ONE HunDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ENGAGEMENT, OcToBER 4, 1877. 


BY ALFRED C. LAMBDIN, M.D. 


[The story of the battle of Germantown, as told by Dr. Lambdin, agrees 
in all of its important points with the conclusion arrived at by the editors 
of this Magazine, after a careful study of every authority bearing upon the 
subject, which in the last few years they have been able to gather together. 

From a military point the views of the editors have received the endorse- 
ment of Gen. W. W. H. Davis, whose long experience in active service must 
give weight to his opinion, formed on the scene of the conflict, with the evi- 
dence in the case before him. 

Dr. Lambdin, in preparing his paper, has given preference in each par- 
ticular to the statement of the person under whose eye the event described 
occurred, and no attempt has been made to reconcile other accounts, 
although of creditable persons, when it is known that they were in another 
part of the field. 

The notes that have been added are by the editors, and are given to show 
wherein the views expressed by Dr. Lambdin differ from those of other 
writers. They also designate the authorities from which the statements are 
drawn. When conflicting evidence exists, both sides are given, that the 
reader may draw his own conclusions.—Ebs. ]. 


In the little book from which I gained my first lessons in 
American history, I recollect a rude engraving, which was 
said to represent the Battle of Germantown. It was the pic- 
ture of a large stone house, from the windows of which issued 
the flash and smoke of musketry, while a platoon of Conti- 
nental soldiers in elaborate uniform was boldly charging 
across the lawn in front. The description of the battle given 
in the text was equally adequate with this pictorial present- 
ment. “On the 4th of October, 1777,” it said, “General 
Washington’s army attacked the British under Sir William 
Howe at Germantown, but a body of the enemy, having taken 
refuge in Chew’s house, was enabled to keep up such a galling 
fire upon the patriots as compelled them to retreat.” Such, 
in effect, was the idea inculeated in the youthful mind some 
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years ago of the event which we are met to commemorate, 
and such, I dare say, is the popular idea of the Battle of Ger- 
mantown to this very day. Has not everybody heard of the 
engagement at Chew’s house? and has not the enclosure 
around that historic mansion been pointed out to all visitors 
to Germantown as the battle-ground? Traditions such as 
this should always command respect, but if, in what is here 
to be told of the Battle of Germantown, Chew’s house be 
given a place of secondary importance, it will be only in ac- 
cordance with the good judgment of your committee of ar- 
rangements, who have appointed our present meeting not in 
the garden of the Colonial Chief Justice, but at a spot much 
nearer that on which—if so much can be said of any one spot 
—were decided the fortunes of that eventful day. 

For the Battle of Germantown, I hardly need say to you, 
was very much more than a contest with half a dozen compa- 
nies for the possession of a country house. It was a contest 
for the possession of a widely-extended and strongly-posted 
line, between two armies ; not large, indeed, according to our 
modern ideas, but such as not often met face to face in the 
war for independence. In its general plan it was one of the 
largest and boldest, as it was also, in parts, one of the most 
spirited battles of the revolutionary struggle; and though it 
produced no very obvious military results, its moral and po- 
litical influence was such as to give the Battle of Germantown 
a place among the most memorable battles of the war. Cer- 
tainly no other engagement of that time has been the subject 
of warmer discussion, or, I may say, has been so wrapped in 
obscurity; and to-day it is no easy task to unravel, from the 
infinite tangle of conflicting accounts, a continuous thread of 
intelligible narrative. Far abler and more learned historians 
than I shall ever be have tried it with but indifferent success, 
and the most that I can hope to do to-day is to sketch the 
outlines of the battle in such a way as at least shall not make 
more difficult the work of my fellow-students ; and if, in fui 
filment of the task assigned me, I shall be able to add any- 
thing to what is already known, I shall freely acknowledge 
my indebtedness to others, and especially to the officers of 
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the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, who have kindly placed 
at my disposal a great mass of original material which I 
should not have been able to gather for myself. At the same 
time let me say that for the use made of this material I am 
alone responsible. If my paper have any value, it owes it to 
the Historical Society’s collections. Its errors and omissions 
are not the society’s, but my own. It would have been easy 
to write a more attractive story, for the stock of picturesque 
incidents is as large as the combined imagination of the his- 
torians of a century could make it; but whatever else this 
paper may lack, I believe it to be truthful, and as I hope to 
make you understand the Battle of Germantown, I shall 
rigidly confine myself to a plain unvarnished tale. 


BEFCRE THE BATTLE. 


Let us briefly recall the position of affairs in the colony at 
the beginning of October a hundred years ago. The efforts 
to defend Philadelphia had failed with disaster, and on the 
26th of September Lord Cornwallis, at the head of his grena- 
diers, made the formal entry into the federal city, whence the 
Continental Congress had hastily adjourned to Lancaster. The 
main body of Howe’s army, having crossed the Schuylkill 
at Fatland ford, was encamped at Germantown. Washing- 
ton was at Pennybacker’s Mills, between the Perkiomen 
and the Skippack Creeks, thirty miles from the city, where 
he hoped to receive reinforcements from the Northern Depart- 
ment. His army, which was mainly composed of Continental 
troops, with militia from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New 
Jersey, had suffered severely at Brandywine and in the rapid 
marches afterward. It was ill-clad, almost unshod, and scan- 
tily fed. The enthusiasm of Pennsylvania in the patriot 
cause, never as exuberant as that of some of the other colonies, 
had been waning as the war dragged on, and now, with the 
actual invasion of the colony, with its capital in the hands of 
the enemy, had almost died out. The outlook was gloomy in 
the extreme. Congress was full of cliques, the army of am- 
bitious malcontents. The news of Burgoyne’s surrender had 
not yet come to cheer the drooping spirits of the patriots, and 
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on every hand were discontent and despondency. “Oh, Heaven, 
grant us one great soul!” exclaimed the querulous John 
Adams; “one leading mind would extricate the best cause 
from that ruin which seems to await it ;” while the venerable 
Parson Muhlenberg cried out, “Now, Pennsylvania, prepare 
to meet the Lord thy God!” Almost the only man who pre- 
served an unrufiled temper in these times was the object of 
all this grumbling and criticism and plotting, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, always greatest in adversity, who calmly 
watched events and awaited his opportunity. 

Nor did he have to wait long. The Continentals, it will 
be remembered, retained control of the forts and defences of 
the Delaware, and General Howe’s first care, after seeing his 
army well posted, was to gain possession of these. “ Having 
received intelligence,” writes Washington,’ “through two 
intercepted letters, that General Howe had detached part of 
his force for the purpose of reducing Billingsport and the 
forts on the Delaware, I communicated the accounts to my 
general officers, who were unanimously of opinion that a 
favorable opportunity offered to make an attack upon the 
troops which were at and near Germantown.”? It was ac- 
cordingly agreed that this attack should be made on the morn- 
ing of October 4th, and the Commander-in-Chief carefully 
prepared his order of battle. 


GENERAL HOWE’S POSITION. 


Germantown at that time consisted of the single street, 
built for a space of about two miles with houses of stone, set 


1 See Letter to Congress, Oct. 5th, 1777. 

2 On the 28th of Sept. Washington first submitted the question regard- 
ing the propriety of attacking the enemy, to his officers, but it was decided in 
the negative,—Brigadiers Sinallwood, Wayne, Scott, Potter, and James 
Irvine, voting that an attack should be made, whilst Major-Generals Sulli- 
van, Greene, Stirling, Stephen, Armstrong, and Brigadiers M’DougaH, 
Knox, Muhlenberg, Nash, and Conway voted to defer doing so until re- 
enforcements expected from Peekskill should arrive. It was recommended, 
however, that the army should be moved nearer the enemy, so that an attack 
could be made as soon as an opportunity should offer—See Washington 
Papers quoted in Life of Muhlenberg ; Writings of Washington, by Sparks, 
vol. v., p 75. 
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clese to the highway, from which the farm fences, orchards, 
and inclosures extended back a considerable distance on each 
side. In an open space in the centre was the Market house, 
just five miles distant from Philadelphia. From the head of 
the village, one mile from the Market house, the street con- 
tinued northward through Beggarstown to Mount Airy, a mile 
distant, and thence another mile to Chestnut Hill, where the 
road branched, the left fork leading to Reading and the right 
toward Bethlehem. On the west of the village the land rolled 
away to the high bluffs of the Wissahickon near its conflu- 
ence with the Schuylkill, while the ground on the east, inter- 
sected by the Wingohocken and other remote tributaries of 
the Delaware, was also well disposed for defence.! General 
Tlowe’s army was encamped upon the general line of School 
House and Church Lanes, crossing the town at its centre. 
The left wing, under Lieutenant-General Knyphausen, 
which comprised seven British battalions, forming the Third 
and Fourth Brigades, under Major-General Grey and Brig.- 
Gen. Agnew, three Hessian battalions, under Maj.-Gen. von 
Stirn, and the mounted and dismounted chasseurs, under 
Colonel von Wurmb, extended to the Schuylkill; the chas- 
seurs were in front and on the flank, and the extreme left 
was guarded by a small redoubt on the bluff at the mouth of 
the Wissahickon, where School Lane joined the Manatawny 
or Ridge Road, one of the approaches to the town from the 
north. Major-General Grant and Brigadier-General Matthew 
were upon the right, with the corps of Guards, six battalions 
of British and two squadrons of dragoons, the line extending 
about a mile to the eastward to the woods near Lukens’ mill 
—more lately Roberts’ mill, but now, alas! no mill at all. 
This wing was flanked by the First Battalion of Light In- 
fantry, which was encamped upon the Limekiln Road, while 
the Queen’s Rangers, a provincial corps, afterward com- 


' It has been frequently stated that the open position occupied by Howe’s 
army invited an attack, but such criticisms must have been made without 
any knowledge of the ground. The rough country in front of either wing 
of the British army made its position a strong one. 
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manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, were thrown out on 
the extreme right flank toward Branchtown, on the York 
Road, these being the two approaches to the town upon the 
east. The Second Battalion of Light Infantry occupied the 
extreme advance toward the north, being posted, with a bat- 
tery of artillery, on the east of the main street at Mount 
Pleasant, with an outlying picket with two six pounders at 
Allen’s house, on Mount Airy, while the Fortieth Regiment, 
under Col. Musgrave, was encamped in the field opposite 
Chew’s house, nearly a mile in the rear.'’ General Howe had 
his head-quarters at Stenton, a mile or so south of the Market 
house.? 

Such was the disposition of the troops at and near German. 
town when Washington, who on September 29th had marched 
from Pennybacker’s Mills down to Skippack, about twenty. 
five miles from the city, and on the 2d advanced his camp 
some five miles further, to Worcester Township, prepared for 
his attack.8 There appears to have been little effort to keey 
his movements secret. “ Mr. Washington,” writes an office 
of the Second Light Infantry on the night of October 2d (evi- 


dently not relishing his isolated position),> “by the accounts 


* The positions of the British are taken from the map drawn by J. Hills, 
Lieut. of the 23d Regt. and Assist. Engineer, published in London by Faden 
in 1784; and from the letter of Sir Wm. Howe to Lord George Germain, 
Oct.10,1777. The German Auxiliaries in the War of North American 
Liberation, 1776 to 1783, by Max von Eelking, Hanover, 1863, has also been 
consulted, as that excellent work was prepared from original material not 
accessible in this country, 

* Several writers have stated that Howe had his head-quarters at the 
house subsequently occupied by Washington, opposite the Market house. 
But the best evidence shows that at the time of the battle Stenton was the 
residence of Gen. Howe. See Hill’s Map. 

® Pickering’s Diary. 

* The Rev. Henry M. Muhlenberg, who resided near the American encamp- 
ment, recorded in his diary, Oct. 3. . . . “ There is a report that at 
daylight the British outposts, at Barren Hill and Germantown, will be at- 
tacked.”—See Collections Penna. Hist. Soc., vol. i. p. 170. 

5 See Material for History, by Frank Moore, p. 55, New York, 1861. 

In speaking of the affair at Paoli, this officer writes, in the letter quoted: 
“They threaten retaliation, vow they will give no quarter to any of our bat- 
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of some who came in to-day, is eighteen miles distant, with 
his main body. They also say he intends to move near us to 
try the event of another battle.” Scouting parties had re- 
peatedly approached the lines, and the pickets had been driven 
in for three nights by the cavalry under Pulaski.’ Sir George 
Osborn, in his testimony before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee, says that he “ received from General Howe, who was 
accompanied by his aid-de-camp, only the night before, the 
order to move on with the grenadiers and light infantry of 
the guards to Major Simcoe’s post, about half a mile in front 
of the line of infantry, as I might expect the enemy at day- 
break the next morning ;” adding, “ The firing of the enemy 
on the morning of the attack began exactly or near the time 
that Sir William had represented me the night before it 
would do.” Being cross-examined, however, and asked did 
he “conceive any other part of the army was surprised,” Sir 


talion. We are always on the advance post of the army ; our present one is 
unpleasant ; our left is too open and unguarded. We expect reinforcements. 
There has been firing this night all around the sentries, which seems as if 
they endeavored to feel our situation, I am fatigued, and must sleep. Couldst 
thou sleep thus no more than I could act Sir Wildair in a Ship on Fire; nor 
I at first (entre nous), but I grant custom, etc., etc. Yet my rest is inter- 
rupted, I wake once or twice, or more, my ear is susceptible of the least 
noise.” 

' See Letter of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney to Judge William Johnson, 
Hist. Magazine, N. Y., 1866, page 202. Col. Pinckney states that after 
driving in the British pickets, Pulaski drew off his command ; “and when 
the head of Sullivan’s Division arrived near the point of attack, we found he 
had laid down and gone to sleep, for which he was severely reprimanded by 
the General.” Judge Johnson adds to the statement of Co]. Pinckney, on 
what authority he does not mention, the information that Pulaski retired to 
a “farm house,” and to the negligence of that officer in allowing the patrols 
of the enemy to learn of the approach of the Americans, he attributes the 
failure of Washington’s plan. This charge against Pulaski called forth a 
number of replies. (See Pulaski Vindicated, etc. etc., by Paul Bentalou, 
Baltimore, 1824. A Reply to Judge Johnson’s Remarks on an Article in the 
N. A. Review, etc., by Paul Bentalou, Baltimore, 1826, and an article by 
Sparks in N. A. Review. No. 53, Oct. 1826.) If any further refutation to 
the charge of Judge Johnson is required than those found in the publications 
mentioned, it is in the undeniable testimony of Lieut. Hunter, of the British 
light infantry, that the attack in force was a surprise. 
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George Osborn declined to answer the question. Howe him- 
self, though he would not acknowledge the surprise, testified 
that after the drubbing the Americans got at Brandywine he 
did not believe they would hazard another battle.! 


THE ORDER OF BATTLE. 


General Washington, who was well informed of the enemy’s 
position and movements, prepared his order of battle with 
great care. “The divisions of Sullivan and Wayne,” he ex- 
plains in his letter to Congress, flanked by Conway’s brigade, 
were to enter the town by way of Chestnut Hill, while Gene- 
ral Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania militia, should fall 
down the Manatawny road by Van Deering’s mill and get 
upon the enemy’s left and rear. The divisions of Greene and 
Stephen, flanked by McDougall’s brigade, were to enter, by 
taking a circuit by way of the Limekiln Road, at the Market 
house, and attack their right wing, and the militia of Mary- 
land and New Jersey, under Generals Smallwood and Forman, 
were to march by the old York Road and fall upon the rear 
of their right. Lord Stirling, with Nash’s and Maxwell’s 


brigades, was to form a corps de reserve. The official order 
further explains that “General McDougall is to attack the 
right wing of the enemy in front and rear; General Conway 
to attack the enemy’s left flank, and General Armstrong to 


' Major Simcoe, according to his journal, was not appointed to the com- 
mand of the Queen’s Rangers until the 15th of Oct. 1777, and did not join 
the army at Germantown until the 16th. The testimony of Sir George Os- 
born, however, was given in 1779, after the Queen’s Rangers under Simcoe 
had acquired considerable reputation, and Sir George no doubt, in speaking 
of “ Major Simcoe’s post” alluded to the position of the corps with which his 
name had become identified, which, according to Hill’s map, was stationed on 
the Old York Road, as mentioned by Dr. Lambdin. If Sir George was per- 
sonally present with the troops he speaks of, Gen. Howe was guilty of a very 
questionable action in presenting him as a witness in the case, as the post 
surprised was that of the 2d Battalion of Light Infantry at Mt. Airy, two 
miles from where Sir George was posted. The question Sir George declined 
to answer would seem to show that suspicion of the facts existed in the mind 
of his interrogator.—See Howe's Narrative and Simcoe’s Journal. 

2 See Sparks, vol. v. p. 78. 
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attack their left wing in flank and rear.” The pickets were 
to be “taken off”—not driven in—those at Van Deering’s 
mill by General Armstrong, those on Mount Airy by Sulli- 
van, and those at Lucan’s mill by Greene. Each column was 
to make its dispositions so as to get within two miles of the 
enemy’s pickets by 2 o’clock, there halt till 4, and attack the 
pickets precisely at 5 o’clock, “with charge bayonets and 
without firing, and the column to move to the attack as soon 
as possible.” The columns were to communicate with each other 
from time to time by light horse, and proper flanking parties 
to be kept out from each column. Each officer and man, it 
was further ordered, should wear a piece of white paper in 
his cap, a precaution which, if it was not neglected, evidently 
proved ineffectual to distinguish friend from foe. In addi- 
tion to the troops mentioned, a detachment of militia was 
sent down the west side of the Schuylkill, with orders to 
make a demonstration at the Middle ferry, at Market Street, 
to engage the attention of the enemy and prevent reinforce- 
ments being sent from the city. They showed themselves 
opposite Market Street and fired several cannon shots across 
the river, and though they produced no effect, this demon- 
stration must be mentioned as a part of the plan of the battle." 

It may be said here that, though the destination of Small- 
wood’s column of militia seems plainly to have been against 
the rear of the enemy, the official order gives it minute direc- 
tions to move from White Marsh Church by “ the left-hand 
road which leads to Jenkins’ tavern, on the Old York Road 
below Armitage’s, beyond the seven-mile stone, half a mile 
from which a road turns off short to the right hand, fenced 
on both sides, which leads through the enemy’s encampment 
to Germantown Market House,” which would simply have 
brought it along with or behind Greene. Practically, how- 
ever, these instructions made little difference, for Smallwood 
only came up toward the close of the action, in time to join 
in the retreat. His movements, therefore, will not concern 
us. Armstrong, too, instead of falling upon the enemy in 


' See Morton’s Diary, Penn. Magazine, vol. i. p. 13. 
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flank and rear, conceived that his “destiny was against the 
foreigners, rather to divert them with the militia than fight 
their superior body ;” and, though he succeeded in this so far 
as to keep a considerable Hessian force out of the battle in 
the early part of the day, he had so little general effect upon 
the whole result that we may for the present dismiss him 
from our minds, and confine our attention to the two main 
columns. 


THE ATTACK. 


On the evening of October 3d the army left its encampment 
on Metuchen Hills by the routes prescribed in the order of 
battle. It was a hard march in the darkness’ over rough 
roads, and at daybreak of a dark, foggy morning the right 
wing, which General Washington accompanied, after such a 
halt as the time allowed, reached Chestnut Hill? As it de- 
scended into the valley approaching Mount Airy the sun rose, 
but soon buried itself in a bank of clouds.6 Conway’s brigade 
led the column, with Sullivan’s division following, and 
Wayne’s in the rear of Sullivan’s, the whole under Sullivan’s 
command.‘ Here one regiment from Conway’s brigade and 
one from the Maryland brigade were advanced in front,’ and 
a detachment, under Captain Allen McLane, of Delaware, 
was sent forward to take the enemy’s picket at Allen’s house, 
on Mount Airy.® He fell upon and killed the double sentries, 
with the loss of one man, but the alarm was given, and the 
outpost, after discharging their two six-pounders,’ fell back 
upon the battalion of light infantry® that was already form- 


' “There was an appearance of rain, and the night was dark but remained 
dry.”—Muhlenberg’s Journal, Oct. 3d, 1777. 

* Pickering’s letter in N. A. Review, Oct. 1826, p. 426. 

* Col. Howard’s letter, Writings of Washington, by Sparks, vol. v. p. 468. 

* Sullivan’s letter to Weare. See Writings of Washington, by Sparks, 
vol. v. p. 464. 

5 Thid. § Memoirs of Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 364. 

7 Col. Howard’s letter, Writings of Washington, by Sparks, vol. v. p. 468. 

* Sullivan states that the picket was re-enforced by the light infantry, and 
his account has been generally followed. Washington in his letter to 
Congress writes that the picket “ gave way,” and that Sullivan, “ following, 

26 
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ing in line of battle upon the east of the road at Mount 
Pleasant. Conway thereupon formed his brigade to sustain 
the attacking regiments,’ while Sullivan drew up his own di- 
vision on the right of the road at Allen’s Lane.? For some 
minutes the ground was hotly contested, but the enemy at 
length gave way. Wayne’s division having by this time 
come up, General Sullivan formed it upon the east of the road, 
and directed Conway to file off to the extreme right, sending 
also one regiment from Wayne’s and one from his own divi- 
sion, with Moylan’s regiment of light-horse, to further protect 
his right flank. These dispositions made, he advanced his 
line,‘ the light infantry leaving the field, and with it their 


soon engaged the light infantry and other troops encamped near the picket.” 
As this account agrees with Lieut. Hunter’s, of the light infantry, it is 
preferred. 

' Sullivan’s letter to Weare. See Writings of Washington, by Sparks, 
vol. v. p. 464. 

2 Col. Howard’s letter, Wrztings of Washington, by Sparks, vol. v. p. 468. 

3 Sullivan’s letter to Weare. See Writings of Washington, by Sparks, 
vol. v. p. 464. 

4 The fullest account of the deployment of the right wing into line will be 
found in Sullivan’s letter to President Weare; and no document that we 
know of, relating to the battle, has been more misused, or has given rise to 
so many false ideas. Sullivan writes: “ Upon finding that our left wing, 
which had near four miles further to march than the right, had not arrived, 
I was obliged to form General Wayne’s division on the east of the road to 
attack the enemy’s right,” and again, “ No evidence being given of General 
Armstrong’s arrival, I was obliged to send a regiment from Wayne’s and 
another from my own division to keep the enemy from turning our right.” 
These two passages have been quoted to prove that the commands of 
Greene and Armstrong were intended to co-operate with that of Sullivan at 
Mt. Airy, and some writers have added that Wayne was ordered on ground 
assigned to Greene in the original plan of the battle. 

To put this construction on the language of Sullivan, although not an 
unnatural one, is to argue that neither Sullivan, nor Washington, under 
whose eye he acted, understood the plan of the battle. 

A reference to the map and to the “Order of Battle” will show that it 
was impossible for Greene or Armstrong to perform the duties assigned to 
them, and be near Mt. Airy at the time Sullivan made the attack. Sullivan 
doubtless intended to convey the idea that the non-arrival of Greene and 
Armstrong at the points they were designed against, caused him to make 
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encampment, but making “a stand at every fence, wall, and 
ditch they passed, which were numerous,” the General ex- 
plains, adding that “we were compelled to remove every 
fence as we passed, which delayed us much in the pursuit.”? 
It was with peculiar spirit that Wayne’s division advanced 
against the British light infantry, for it was that body which 
had made the cruel attack on the camp at Paoli; and Lieut. 
Hunter, writing a few days afterward, says: “When the 
first shots were fired at our pickets, so much had we all 
Wayne’s affair in our remembrance, that the battalion were 
out and under arms ina minute. At this time the day had 
just broke, but it was a very foggy morning, and so dark we 
could not see a hundred yards before us. Just as the bat- 
talion had formed, the pickets came in and said the enemy 
were advancing in force. They had hardly joined the bat- 
talion when we heard a loud ery, ‘ Have at the bloodhounds! 
revenge Wayne’s affair!’ and they immediately fired a vol- 


the disposition he did. Equally erroneous are the assertions that the 
“change” of arrangement at Mt. Airy caused the confusion which occurred 
as the troops of Sullivan and Greene approached the centre of the town. 
This argument is deduced from the ideas that Wayne should not have been 
ordered on the east of the road, and that Sullivan was to confine his atten- 
tion alone to the enemy on the west of the main street. In the first place, 
there was no “change” at Mt. Airy, and in the second it would have been 
impossible for Sullivan to have advanced on one side of a road and allowed 
the enemy to remain on the other, and the route assigned to Greene was so 
far to the east as to preclude the idea that any of the enemy near the main 
street were to have engaged his attention. The passages in Sullivan’s letter, 
describing the formation of the line of battle at Mt. Airy, are explanatory 
of time, not of action. 

' Col. John E. Howard, then Major of the fourth Maryland regiment, 
states that they were formed in Allen’s Lane, two hundred yards from the 
house, and as they advanced they inclined to the left until the road was 
reached ; this movement was, no doubt, to cover the space made vacant by 
the withdrawal of Conway’s brigade. Wayne has usually been accorded 
the honor of beginning the attack, but in his own letter he writes: “The 
action soon became general, when we advanced on the enemy with charge 
bayonets.” Col. Howard, after describing the retreat of the picket, writes : 
“Tt is certain no other part of the army was up to us at that time,” and we 
see no reason why his statement should be disregarded. 
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ley.” Wayne himself gives a similar account in his enthusi- 
astic style: “Our people,” he writes, “ remembering the ac- 
tion of the night of the 20th of September, near the Warren, 
pushed on with their bayonets, and took ample vengeance for 
that night’s work. Our officers exerted themselves to save 
many of the poor wretches, but to little purpose; the rage and 
fury of the soldiers were not to be restrained for some time, at 
least not until great numbers of the enemy fell by their bayo- 
uets.”! 

When the attack began, Colonel Musgrave, with the For- 
tieth Regiment, had moved forward to the support of the 
light infantry. He met them retreating, and formed upon the 
left of the road,? when, Sullivan says, “a severe conflict en- 
sued,” and the British were pressed back. General Howe, 
at the first firing, at once mounted and hurried to the front, 
to meet his troops retreating. ‘ For shame, light infantry!” 
he cried, “I never saw you retreat before;’* but a grape- 
shot scattering the leaves above his head called attention to 
the force that was advancing, and the general immediately 
turned his horse and galloped back to the camp to prepare 
for the attack. Sullivan continued his advance, having sent 
back word to Washington that he had engaged the enemy’s 
left, and asking that Wayne be advanced against the right, 
seemingly not aware, in the fog, that Wayne was already 
moving forward.‘ Washington, who followed with the re- 


' Wayne’s letter to his wife, Dawson’s Battles of the U. S., vol. i. p. 328. 

2 See Hill’s Map. Lt. Hunter writes, . . . “the enemy were kept so 
long in check that two brigades had advanced to the entrance of Beggars- 
town, where they met our battalion retreating.” Hunter doubtless mistook 
the 40th Reg’t for a larger body of troops, as Howe, who was present, men- 
tions no other re-enforcements to the Lt. Infantry but Musgrave’s command. 

$ Hunter’s diary, in Moorson’s Historical Record of the 52d Regiment. 
The extract will be found in Historical Magazine, N. Y., 1860, p. 346. 

‘ There can be no doubt that Wayne advanced on the east of the road 
shortly after Sullivan did on the west. Lt. Hunter’s account clearly shows 
that Wayne was early in the engagement. The passage in Sullivan’s letter 
stating that he sent his aid, Morris, to Washington, to request him to order 
Wayne to advance, has been applied to that part of the battle which took 
place south of Chew’s house ; but erroneously so, for Sullivan continues, that 
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serve, then advanced a detachment of that body, a part upon 
the right and a part upon the left, and at the entrance to Ger- 
mantown, a mile from where the attack began, the line passed 
Chew’s house (a fine stone mansion standing several rods from 
the street in a large inclosure), Sullivan’s division upon the 
west, its left resting on the road, and Wayne upon the east of 
the house. 
CHEW’S HOUSE. 


The morning was very dark ; a thick fog, rendered more 
dense by the smoke of the cannon and musketry, obscured 
everything, and it was impossible for the soldiers, marching 
over ground broken by roads and houses, to see clearly what 
was before them as they advanced upon the two sides of the 
town. Sullivan, however, pushed on past the present Wash- 
ington Lane, and Wayne as far as the Green Tree Tavern, 
then kept by the Widow Mackinett (the old stone building 
opposite the Haines place). When General Washington, 
with the reserve, arrived at the top of the hill at the entrance 
of the town, he found that Colonel Musgrave, with six com- 
panies of the Fortieth Regiment, had boldly thrown himself 
into Chew’s house, and, having barricaded the doors and win- 
dows, was prepared for a vigorous defence. A few shots had 
been fired from the upper windows at Sullivan as he passed, 
but they were not regarded, and Colonel Pickering,' who was 
sent forward with a message to that officer not to waste his 
ammunion, tells us that the first he heard of Chew’s house 
was “the whizzing of musket ball across the road, before, 
behind, and above me, as I was returning after delivering the 
orders to Sullivan,” whom he had met in the road three or 
four hundred yards beyond. 


Wayne's division “ advanced with great bravery and rapidity” and passed 
Chew’s house abreast with his own. This error has given rise to the idea 
that Wayne was recalled to take part in the attack on Chew’s house, for 
which we find no authority, and that Sullivan requested he should be again 
ordered forward; but Sullivan’s request, it will be seen, was made before 
either he or Wayne had reached Chew’s house. 

' See N. A. Review, Oct. 1826. 
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Coming back to the house next north of Chew’s—Bill- 
meyer’s, which, like the other, stands unchanged to this day, 
Pickering tells us that he found a group of officers discussing 
in the General’s presence the propriety of moving the remain- 
der of the troops forward, without regard to this impudent 
obstacle, against which a fruitless attack had already been 
made by artillery as well as by infantry. General Knox it 
was who insisted that it was contrary to all military rule to 
leave a castle in one’s rear, and that the garrison should be 
summoned to surrender. As General Knox was chief of 
artiNery and otherwise a dignified and influential person, his 
view prevailed, and a flag was sent with » summons. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith, a gallant young Virginia staff officer, 
volunteered to carry the flag, an enterprise which some of the 
officers, at least, objected to as useless. As he advanced across 
the lawn he received a shot, which stretched him upon the 
ground and from which he died.’ General Maxwell, with his 
brigade and four pieces of artillery, was thereupon ordered to 
attack the house, and an ineffectual siege began, the six- 
pounders of the day making very little impression upon the 
heavy stone walls, and the troops within being well protected 
from the fire of musketry.2, There was no lack of vigor on 
the part of Maxwell’s men, who repeatedly advanced close to 
the house and tried every means to dislodge the garrison. So 
close, indeed, was the assault that the two New Jersey regi- 
ments of Maxwell’s brigade lost no less than forty-six officers 
and men, and one of the officers has recorded that his horse 
was shot under him three yards from the corner of the house.* 
Attempts were also made to fire the house, the Chevalier 
Duplessis and John Laurens, of South Carolina, distinguishing 
themselves among the incendiary volunteers ;* but every effort 


' Lieut.-Col. Smith was Deputy Adjutant-General. He died of his wounds 
on the 23d of October. See Life of Pickering, vol. i. pages 169-173. 

® See Life of Pickering, and Pickering’s letter in N. A. Review, Oct. 1826. 

® See Proceedings of N. J. Historical Society, Col. E. Dayton’s report, 
vol. 9, page 187. 

* See Travels of the Marquis de Chastellux. Major White, of Sullivan’s 
staff, is said to have been one of the officers killed in attempting to set fire to 
the house. He died a few days after the battle. 
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to dislodge the British was ineffectual, and Colonel Musgrave 
maintained his position until relieved by General Grey at the 
end of the battle. 


GREENE’S COMMAND. 


While all this was going on in the northern part of Ger- 
mantown, General Greene, commanding the left wing, had 
made the circuit of the Limekiln Road, and half an hour’ 
from the time of the attack on Mount Airy had engaged 
the enemy’s right. The first body of troops which he en- 
countered was the First Battalion of the Light Infantry, who 
were advanced upon the Limekiln Road beyond Betton’s 
Woods.? General Greene formed his army in line, with 
Stephens’ Division upon the west of the road and his own 
division, composed of Muhlenberg’s and Scott’s brigades, 
under the immediate command of General Muhlenberg, on 
the east, with McDougall’s brigade on the extreme left flank. 
General Stephens says: “The two divisions formed the line 


' Washington writes three-quarters of an hour; Walter Stewart, fifteen 
minutes; Marshall, in Ist edition of Life of Washington, half an hour,—2d 
edition, a little over half an hour. Pickering says that the firing of the left 
wing was heard as he advanced with the reserve under Washington, and that 
they and Woodford’s brigade arrived at Chew’s house about the same time. 

* From the order of battle it is evident it was not expected that the left 
wing would encounter the enemy until it reached Luken’s Mill. The testi- 
mony of Sir George Osborn shows that the night previous to the battle his 
battalion was advanced in front of the right wing of the English, and there 
can be no doubt that he was stationed north of a line drawn due east from 
Chew’s house, as Chief Justice Marshall, who was an officer in Woodford’s 
brigade, which was on the right of the left wing, states that, while rapidly 
pursuing the flying enemy, that brigade got out of its course and was 
arrested by a heavy fire from Chew’s house. From this it is apparent that 
the attack must have been made a considerable distance north of Luken’s 
Mill, or else it would have necessitated a retrograde movement of Woodford’s 
brigade to have approached near to Chew’s house.—See First and Second 
editions of Lafe of Washington. 

As aman by the name of Isaac Woods was killed while looking out of 
the cellar door of a house marked “ Andrews” on the map, on the Lime- 
kiln Road, at the fight going on towards Betton’s Woods, it is clear that the 
first attack was at or above that point.—See Watson’s Annals of Philadel- 
phia, vol. ii. page 53. 
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of battle at a great distance from the enemy, and marched far 
through marshes, woods, and strong fences, [so that they 
were] mixed! before we came up with the enemy,” though the 
greatest obstacles must have been encountered after the first 
engagement, in which Lieutenant Morgan, of the Light 
Infantry, a very gallant young officer, was killed at the head 
of his command.? Colonel Matthew was here detached by 
Stephens with his Virginia regiment, and pursued his oppo- 
nents with great vigor, as will afterward appear. 

The hilly character of the country and the multitude of 
fences and other obstructions soon broke the line, and Wood- 
ford’s brigade, whose brave commander was at the time lying 
ill of the wounds received at Brandywine, bore away to the 
right, and, led by the sound of firing, pressed toward Ger- 
mantown, quickening their pace as they advanced, and came 
out opposite Chew’s house.s They halted here, and while 
Maxwell was attacking the house from the front, the artil- 
lery of Woodford’s brigade opened fire on it from the other 
side—“ a windmill attack,’’* Wayne afterward called it. The 
remainder of Stephens’s division, on the retreat of the enemy, 


pushed on in a similar direction, and thus came upon the 
flank of Wayne’s division, already disturbed by the firing in 
its rear, and the two bodies of troops became entangled.’ 


9 


‘** We had now pushed the enemy nearly three miles,” writes 
Wayne, with his usual exaggeration—he could not have been 
two miles from where the fight began—“ and were in posses- 
sion of their whole encampment, when a large body of troops 
were advancing on our left flank, which, being taken for the 
enemy, our men fell back in defiance of every exertion of 
their officers to the contrary, and after retreating about two 
miles they were discovered to be our own people, who were 
originally intended to attack the right wing of the enemy.”® 


' Letter of Mr. Bancroft in N. A. Review, 1867. 

2 See extract from Memoirs of Admiral Gambier, printed in Hist. Mag., 
vol. v. page 69. 

8 Chief Justice Marshall, who was an officer in this brigade; see Lafe of 
Washington. 4 Wayne to Gen. Gates. 

5 Stephens to Washington. 6 Wayne’s letter to his wife. 
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Wayne’s inaccuracy in details makes his accounts often per- 
plexing, but his general impressions may be accepted as cor- 
rect. That Stephens, who was subsequently cashiered for 
drunkenness and misconduct on the retreat, failed in his own 
work and interfered with that of others, has always been be- 
lieved, and, unlike many other things that have always been 
believed about this battle, is unquestionably true. The re- 
sulting confusion ended the efforts of Sullivan’s column upon 
the east side of the town. 

General Greene, with the remainder of his command, con- 
tinued to advance upon the east side of the Limekiln Road, 
maintaining the line of battle, “ till,” as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Heth explains, “that order was found impracticable, which, 
from the number of post and rail fences, thickets, and in short 
everything that could obstruct our march, threw us frequently 
into the greatest disorder.” McDougall’s brigade, it will be 
remembered, was upon the left, and was to attack the enemy 
in the flank; but the extreme roughness of the ground he 
had to traverse made his rapid movement impossible, and his 
course led him so far to the east and south as to take him 
quite out of the action? and leave exposed the flank of 
Greene’s division, as, with a rapidity of movement that left 
McDougall, as he has himself said, far behind,’ it turned at 
Church Lane, and advanced toward Germantown. The ac- 
counts of the movements of this wing of the army now be- 
come exceedingly obscure, and it is impossible to describe 
the contest with accuracy. “I happened to be detached,” 
writes Colonel Walter Stewart, “and fell on the left of the 
whole, when I engaged the Fifth and Thirty-eighth ; they 


' See Life of Lamb, by Leak, p. 183. 

2 J. F. Watson, the annalist, was told by an old resident of Germantown 
that there was fighting “on Armstrong’s Hill by the mill” (see Annals of 
Philada., vol. ii. p. 58), which stood south of Shoemaker Lane on the 
Wingohocking ; and that quantities of bullets had been found there. We 
find no other evidence that there was fighting in that vicinity, but if there 
was, it was no doubt McDougall’s men that there engaged the enemy. 

* McDougall’s letter to Greene. See Life of Greene, by Prof. Geo. W. 
Greene, vol. ii. p. 500. 
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both ran lustily, and I took a little flush redoubt, with three 
pieces of cannon, from them. I had cursed hot work for it 
before they left them.’ This little redoubt was at Luken’s 
Mill,? and Stewart pushed on to the Market house, where also 
Colonel Matthew, with his Ninth Virginia Regiment, had 
penetrated, taking a number of prisoners, but becoming so 
closely engaged that he was unable to extricate himself in 
the retreat which followed, and was taken prisoner, with his 
command, on Kelly’s Hill.* 


THE CRISIS. 


The morning was now well advanced, and the two wings 
of the army had approached the central objective point—the 
Market house in the middle of the town. But the lines were 
broken and disordered, and the advance had been so retarded 
by the innumerable obstacles and by the impenetrable fog, as 
to afford the British opportunity to re-form their own shat- 
tered lines. Howe had not been idle through the morning. 
Upon the appearance of Armstrong’s militia upon his left he 
had sent Minnegerode’s battalion of Hessian Grenadiers to 
support the Yagers,‘ while three battalions of the Third Brig- 
ade, under General Grey, and the Fourth Brigade, under 
General Agnew, supported on the left by two Hessian bat- 
talions, were advanced to resist the American right. General 
Grant also re-formed the right of the British lines to oppose 
the command of Greene.5 

Sullivan’s division, with Armstrong’s North Carolina Regi- 
ment and part of Conway’s brigade, had pushed forward 
nearly to School Lane,’ upon the west of the town, while 


1 Walter Stewart to Gen. Gates. 2 Sullivan’s letter to Weare. 

3 Watson’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 37. 

4 Von Eelking’s German Ausxiliaries. *® Howe's letter. 

6 It is difficult at this day to decide upon the extreme point reached by 
the command of Sullivan, the authorities being very conflicting. 

Col. Pickering, in his letter of August, 1826, states that he found Sulli- 
van personally about four hundred yards below Chew’s house, which would 
be near Washington Lane, immediately north of which, on the west of the 
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Greene was entering on the east, but now, according to Sulli- 
van’s own account, finding themselves “ unsupported by any 
other troops, their cartridges all expended, the force of the 
enemy on the right collecting to the left to oppose them ; 
being alarmed by the firing at Chew’s house, so far in their 
rear, and by the cry of a light horseman on the right that the 


street, a portion of a cedar board fence is standing at this day, riddled 
through and through with bullets fired during the battle. 

Col. Howard, who commanded the troops west of the main street, writes 
that his regiment was halted in an orchard by Col. Hazen, and that while 
halted “ the British army formed in the School House Lane, directly in our 
front, six or seven hundred yards from us,” which would place Howard’s 
command about half way between Washington and School Lanes. 

Robert Morton, who visited Germantown the day after the battle, has 
recorded that the Americans got down as far as the Widow Mackinett’s Tav- 
ern, which the editor, in annotating Morton’s Diary (see Penn. Mag., vol. i. 
page 15), was under the impression stood near the Market house, but which 
old residents of Germantown assure him was at the Green Tree, as stated 
by Dr. Lambdin. 

Watson, the annalist, was told by one Smith, who was a boy at the time 
of the battle, that he gave cider to two of the Americans who lay wounded 
on Wunder’s lot, where the old railroad depot stands. These, however, may 
have been some of Greene’s men. 

Wilkinson, who gathered his information in Washington’s camp shortly 
after the battle, and visited the ground previous to the publication of his 
memoirs, states that the front of the American troops had nearly reached 
the Market house when the retreat took place. 

Col. Tilghman, who was on Washington’s staff, wrote to his father Octo- 
ber 6th, that “we pushed them by degrees from Mt. Airy below the lane 
that leads to the College.” ‘This statement of Col. Tilghman’s would be 
sufficient, if it could be shown that he was an eye-witness; but as he de- 
scribes with equal gusto and vivacity the driving of the enemy across the 
town by Greene, it is evident a portion of his account must have been drawn 
from that of another. 

The man who resided west of the school house recorded in his diary that 
he returned to Germantown the day of the battle, and found that a hot en- 
gagement had occurred between the two armies. ... “ His poor wife was 
alone up two pair of stairs when a cannon-ball passed through a window 
very near her.” Had the British been driven across School House Lane, 
his dwelling would have been in the midst of the conflict, and it is hardly 
likely his remarks would have been confined to the one incident. 

The English accounts all speak of the engagement being in the upper 
part of the town. 
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enemy had got round us, and at the same time discovering 
some troops flying on our right, retired with as much precipi- 
tation as they had before advanced, against every effort of 
their officers to rally them.” Taking this brief description for 
what it is worth, it at least serves to show the confusion 
which existed. How far Sullivan’s line extended it is impos- 
sible to tell, but as it had by this time lost its compactness it 
probably spread far away in the fields. An army that had 
pushed forward, as it had done, across fenced lots and among 
houses and outbuildings, must have been in a sufficiently 
perilous position under the best of circumstances. So when 
General Grey, “turning his front to the village,’ from his 
camp out School Lane, advanced to the attack, the Americans 
could not resist him. To put it plainly, they were repulsed, 
As they withdrew, with the precipitation which General Sul- 
livan describes, Grey advanced across the lots and moving by 
the right flank brought his command into column and enter- 
ing the main street, pushed on toward Chew’s house.* Gene- 
ral Agnew, following in the rear of Grey, entered the street 
not far from where we are now assembled, and rode forward 
at the head of his column. As he ascended the hill he re- 
ceived a sudden volley from a party of citizens‘ who were 
concealed behind the Mennonist meeting-house, and fell mor- 
tally wounded.’ On the east of the town Wayne’s division, 
as has been explained, had already withdrawn, and General 
Grant, moving up the Forty-ninth Regiment, as General Howe 
relates, “about the time Major-General Grey had forced the 
enemy in the village, and then advancing with the right wing, 
the enemy’s left gave way, and was pursued through a strong 
country between four and five miles.” General Washington, 
who had remained at the head of the hill above Chew’s house, 


1 Letter to Weare. 

® Howe to Lord George Germaine. 

3 Hill’s Map and Howe’s letter. 

* Philip Boyer is said to have been the man who shot General Agnew. 

5 He was carried into a house near the spot where he died, and his remains 
were removed to his former quarters, the present residence of Charles J. 
Wister. See Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, vol. ii. p. 319. 
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saw the failure of his well-laid plans, and issued his orders for 
the retreat.! 
THE RETREAT. 


Colonel Lacey, who was without a command at the Battle 
of Germantown, but was an interested looker-on, has given us 
this striking picture: “I rode forward,” he says, “ to where 
the main army was engaged, and hadan opportunity of seeing 
the manner in which the business was conducted. We had 


' It is the opinion of some writers that Washington left a single regiment 
to watch Chew’s house, and with the remainder of the reserve moved to the 
front. 

The authorities for this view are the letter of Sullivan to Weare and the 
second edition of Marshall’s Life of Washington. Sullivan writes: “I can- 
not help observing that with great concern I saw our brave commander ex- 
posing himself to the hottest fire of the enemy in such a manner that regard 
to my country obliged me to ride to him and beg him to retire. He, to 
gratify me, and some others withdrew a small distance ; but his anxiety for 
the fate of the day soon brought him up again, where he remained till our 
troops had retreated.” Marshall, an officer in Woodford’s brigade, in the 2d 
edition of Life of Washington, states that he found Chew’s house guarded by 
a single regiment. 

Opposed to this view is the direct statement of Col. Pickering, made in 
1826, that he was with Washington, and that the commander-in-chief did 
not pass Chew’s house, and the fact that neither the diary of Pickering, the 
letters of Charles Colesworth Pinckney (1820), of Knox, or the account of 
Col. Dayton, the writers ofall of which were present at Chew’s house, fail to 
mention such an important movement. 

The letter of Pinckney and the diary of Pickering state that such a 
movement was contemplated, and the former that Col. Ogden’s regiment was 
ordered to remain, but they fail to show that it was executed. It would 
appear from the diary of Pickering that the column of Sullivan retreated 
about the time it was proposed to advance that part of the reserve not re- 
quired to guard Chew’s house. As the passage in Sullivan’s letter is the 
closing one, and apparently supplementary, and consequently applicable to 
any part of the battle, and as Chief Justice Marshall in the Ist edition of his 
work said, that a brigade from Sullivan’s column was found firing at the 
front of Chew’s house when the one in which he was arrived in its rear, 
and gives a different version in his subsequent edition, thus invalidating his 
claim to be considered an eye-witness to what took place on the west of the 
house, we cannot but think the view taken by Dr. Lambdin the correct one. 

* See Life of Lacey, by Gen. W. W. H. Davis. 
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full possession of the enemy’s camp, which were on fire in 
several places. Dead and wounded men were strewed about 
in all quarters. When the order for the retreat came, the 
American troops were in much disorder ; those in front driven 
back by the enemy and falling on those in the rear, increased 
the confusion and rendered it impossible to form in such order 
as to oppose the advancing enemy. A general retreat was in- 
evitably necessary to save the American army from a general 
rout.” 

It is necessary here to say a few words about General Arm- 
strong, who was sent down the Ridge Road with the column 
of Pennsylvania militia to attack the enemy’s left. The ex. 
treme left of the British line was held by the Hessian Yagers 
under Colonel von Wurmb, who, apprised of the attack, as 
many of his brother officers were, was more vigilant than 
most of them, and kept up a continuous watch throughout 
the night, and at daybreak the approach of the militia was 
discovered.'! There followed a brisk interchange of shots, but 
no real engagement. ‘ We cannonaded from the heights on 
each side of the Wissahickon,” says Armstrong, “ whilst the 
riflemen on opposite sides acted on the lower ground.” 
About nine o’clock, he continues, he was called off to join 
the General, but left a party, under Colonels Eyers and 
Dunlap, who shortly after were obliged to retreat, bringing 
off their fieldpiece and a second one which Armstrong had 
left “in the horrenduous hills of the Wissahickon.” The 
militia went up the stream to Cresheim Creek, which led 
them across above Germantown, “ directed by a slow fire of 
cannon,” and there fell in front of a body of the enemy, whom 
they engaged for some time. “ Until then,” says General 
Armstrong, “I thought we had a victory, but to my great 
disappointment soon found out our army had gone an hour 
or two before, and we last on the ground.”$ 


1 Von Eelking’s German Auxiliaries. Armstrong’s letter to Wharton. 
2 He appears to have made no attempt to cross the Wissahickon as ordered. 
3 Armstrong’s letter to Wharton, Penna. Archives, vol. v. p. 645. 
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THE PURSUIT. 


Lord Cornwallis, who had early heard in Philadelphia of 
the attack upon Howe’s position, at once put in motion two 
battalions of British and one of Hessian grenadiers, with a 
squadron of dragoons, and, getting to Germantown just as the 
Americans had been forced out of the village, he joined Gene- 
ral Grey, and, placing himself at the head of the troops, took 
up the pursuit. General Greene effected the withdrawal of 
his forces with considerable difficulty and not without loss, 
Colonel Matthew’s gallant regiment, or what remained of it, 
being left in the hands of the enemy, its heroic commander 
and many of his officers severely wounded by the enemy’s 
bayonets. The cannon, too, gave Greene no little care, and 
at one point beyond Chestnut Hill, when Pulaski’s cavalry, 
which was in the rear, being driven by the pursuing enemy, 
rode into and scattered his division, he was in a fair way to 
lose them; but by ordering his men to join hands he col- 
lected a sufficient number to protect the guns, which, being 
turned upon the enemy, induced him to relinquish the pur- 
suit. A letter from Wayne to Washington, written at eight 
o’clock in the evening, gives this account of the retreat: 
“ After we left the field of battle the troops who took the 
upper route were formed at White Marsh Church under 
General Stephen. It was thought advisable to remain there 
some time in order to collect the stragglers from the army. 
The enemy made their appearance with a party of light horse 
and from 1500 to 2000 infantry, with two field pieces. The 
troops were ordered off, when I covered the rear with some 
infantry and Colonel Bland’s dragoons ; but finding the enemy 
determined to push us hard, I obtained from General Stephen 
some field pieces and took the advantage of a hill overlooking 
the road the enemy were marching on; they met with such a 
reception as that they were induced to retire back over the 
ridge which they had just passed and give up further pursuit. 
The time gained by this stand,” adds Wayne, with a cheerful- 


' Gordon, who obtained these facts from Greene. See Gordon, vol. ii. p. 
524; Greene’s Life of Greene, vol. ii. p. 417. 
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ness that no defeat could dampen, “ favored the retreat of a 
considerable number of our men, three or four hundred of 
whom are now encamped here, and which I hope will facili- 
tate the retreat of almost all who were scattered ; so that you 
are now, in my humble opinion, in as good, if not better situ- 
ation than you were before the action of this day.”' Washing- 
ton returned that night to Pennybacker’s Mills, and there, 
after twenty-four hours of continuous hard work, shared alike 
by officers and men, he and his army resumed their camp. 


THE LOSSES. 


A sad task remained for the British soldiers and a sadder 
yet for the people of Germantown. For “two hours and 
forty minutes,” according to General Knox’s watch, the battle 
had waged at their very doors, in their gardens and orchards 
and in their fields; and now, as the fog and smoke lifted and 
the sounds of the contest died away, they ventured forth, 
some to look with anger upon the destruction of their pro- 
perty, others to carry succor to those who lay in woful need 
of kindest care. If we could trust local tradition, we should 


1 Life of Wayne, by H. N. Moore, p. 41. 

* The day after the battle, hundreds of the citizens of Philadelphia visited 
Germantown to satisfy their curiosity. (See Watson, vol. ii. p. 69.) The 
description of the scene given by Robert Morton will be found on page 14 
of volume 1 of Pennsytvanta Macazine. Some of the visitors, however, 
were prompted by more serious motives. “On the day of the battle of Ger- 
mantown,” wrote Warner Mifflin (see Frzends’ Miscellany, vol. v. p. 207), 
“our yearly meeting issued a testimony respecting our peaceable principles. 
I was one, among others, appointed to present it to the commander-in-chief 
of each army. This was a proving time—to pass through opposing armies, 
most of whose minds were probably agitated, and many of them afresh fired 
by the spirit of war, from their recent engagement—and with no passport 
or shield to protect us from any merciless atiack, but our innocence, sheltered 
by the wing of Divine preservation.” 

“We lost great part of yesterday with a deputation of Quakers from their 
yearly meeting,” wrote General Armstrong to President Wharton on the 8th 
of October, “ Waln, Emlen, Joshua Morris, and two others declaring their 
own and the innocence of their Body, desiring prejudices against them might 
be removed as a Society, seeking in the world only peace, truth, and right- 
eousness, with equal love to all men, etc. . . . The General was for send- 
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conclude that there was not a patch of ground within a mile 
of Germantown on which there lay not at least one dead or 
dying man, but certainly the number was great enough to give 
those good people a fresh horror of barbarous war. The 
entire loss sustained by the combatants was never accurately 
ascertained, but according to the returns collected afterward 
by the Board of War,! the casualties in Washington’s army 
were thirty officers and one hundred and twenty-two men 
killed, one hundred and seventeen officers and four hundred 
and four men wounded, and about four hundred prisoners. 
Included in this last number were some fifty officers and 
Colonel Matthews regiment. The British loss was reported 
to be thirteen officers and fifty-eight men killed, and fifty-five 
officers and three hundred and ninety-five men wounded.’ 
American writers have generally believed that the British 
loss was understated, but the many advantages of defence 
and protection which the British had in the contest woukl 
account for the seeming disparity of numbers, and the aggre- 
gate of 1,157 killed and wounded out of the comparatively 
small forces engaged on either side shows that the Battle of 
Germantown was no child’s play. 

Each army, too, had to mourn severe bereavements. On 
the royal side there was young Morgan, the flower of the 
army, and the adventurous Agnew, a lieutenant colonel in 
actual rank, though acting as a brigadier, whose cruel death 
cast a further gloom upon the noways joyous triumph of 
Howe’s army. He lies in the “lower burying-ground” at 
Fisher’s Lane, and Lieutenant Colonel Bird by his side, and 
over their graves, with pious care, the Annalist Watson 
caused a slab to be placed that worthily marks the last rest- 
ing place of two noble victims of their King’s ambition. It 
was the same loving heart and hand that searched out the 
burial places of the patriot dead, and marked for us the 


ing them to you and to Congress who had banished their friends. . . The 
General gave them their dinner, and ordered them only to do penance a few 
days at Pottsgrove until their beards are grown, for which they seemed very 
thankful.” 

? Gordon, vol. ii. p. 525. 2 Remembrancer. 


27 
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graves of Captain Turner, of North Carolina, Major Irvine 
and six privates, in the “upper burying-ground,” and per- 
formed a nation’s neglected duty in the erection of a monu- 
ment to General Nash, whose death was the severest loss sus- 
tained by the Americans on that day. While riding down 
the main street, leading the North Carolina Brigade into 
action, a shot from the British artillery struck and fractured 
his thigh, at the same time killing his horse. Custis, in his 
“ Recollections,” says that “a round-shot, striking a sign-post 
in Germantown, glanced therefrom, and passing ‘through his 
horse shattered the General’s thigh on the opposite side,” 
which was a pretty clever piece of work for a round-shot, and 
if we add to this another statement that the same ball took 
off Major Witherspoon’s head,' gives us, if not a. new idea 
of what a round-shot can do, at least an idea of the value of 
Revolutionary anecdotes. It is true, however, that Major 
Witherspoon? a brave young Jerseyman, the much-loved son 
of Parson Witherspoon, of Princeton, was killed in the fight, 
and though we may distrust a part of Custis’ details, there 
is no reason to doubt the characteristic picture he gives of the 
fearless North Carolinian: “ The fall of the animal threw its 
unfortunate rider with considerable force to the ground. 
With surpassing courage and presence of mind General Nash, 
covering his wound with both hands, gayly called to his men: 
¢ Never mind me, I have had a devil of a tumble; rush on, my 
boys ; rush on the enemy; I'll beafter you presently.” Human 
nature could do ne more. Faint from loss of blood and the 
intense agony of his wound, the sufferer was borne to a house 
hard by and attended by Dr. Craik, by special order of the 
Commander-in-Chief.” He lingered in great suffering for two 
or three days and then died, and on the 9th of October, he 
was buried with military honors in the Mennonist graveyard 
at Kulpsville, in the presence of General Washington’s army.* 


' Armstrong to Wharton, Oct. 5, 1777. 

* Major Witherspoon was an aid to Maxwell. See Officers and Men of 
New Jersey in the Revolutionary War, by Gen. Wm. J. Stryker. 

3 There can, we think, be but little doubt that Gen. Nash was wounded some 
distance above Chew’s house, most likely about the time when Sullivan 
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There are innumerable anecdotes and incidents afloat relat- 
ing to the care of the wounded, but these need not engage our 
attention now. Local tradition ascribes some cruelty to the 
British in this respect, but it was probably only the harshness 
of military discipline, for there is no evidence that the Ame- 
ricans who fell into their hands received less care than their 
own men.! They were removed to such shelter as convenience 
suggested—the Haines house appears to have been used as a 
field hospital—and a considerable number, according to Wat- 
son, to the hill at the foot of the town; but on the following 
days the wounded were carried to the city, to the hospitals 
there. 


THE END. 


And so ended the Battle of Germantown. In comparison 
with the great engagements of recent history it seems a small 
affair, but the armies that met there were not to be despised. 
General Howe had probably ten thousand troops available, 
though but a portion of these were actually engaged, and 


among them were not a few battalions of which the Royal 
service was justly proud and the best of the Hessian auxili- 
aries. Washington’s force was, in round numbers, about 


states that a portion of the reserve was ordered forward. Major Wither- 
spoon was buried in front of Philip Weaver’s house near Beggarstown, and 
it is said he was killed by the side of the unfortunate General. Thomas 
Paine, who, on the morning of the 4th of October, left the camp that Wash- 
ington had occupied and started for Germantown to see the battle, stated 
that the first man he met informed him that the British pickets had been 
driven in and that they were put to flight. Shortly after that he met Gen. 
Nash, who was being carried on a litter. 

' The contempt in which some of the British officers held the Americans 
is well shown in a letter from Lord Lindsay, written immediately after the 
battle. ‘“ This may well be called,” he writes, ‘an unfortunate war for us 
all. Hardly an officer but is now lamenting the loss of one of his brave 
friends, and no man can look at the instruments of their misfortune without 
pitying them still more for having died by the hands of fellows who have 
hardly the form of men, and whose hearts are still more deformed than their 
figures.” In direct contrast to this is the remark of the British soldier, 
who said, as he witnessed the interment of the American dead, “ don’t bury 
them thus, and cast dirt in their faces, for they also are mothers’ sons.” 
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eight thousand soldiers of the line and three thousand militia ; 
but the latter took no part in the action, which was _ pecu- 
liarly a Continental battle, and one that has especial interest 
from the fact that nearly, if not quite, every one of the thir- 
teen States was represented among the troops engaged. Each 
of them had its own heroes there. New Hampshire had sent 
Sullivan; Massachusetts, Knox; Rhode Island, Greene; New 
York, McDougall; New Jersey, Stirling and Witherspoon ; 
Pennsylvania, Wayne; Maryland, Smallwood; Virginia, 
Muhlenberg and Matthews; North Carolina, Nash; South 
Carolina, John Laurens and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney; 
Georgia, McIntosh. Have I named them all? No; the 
Delaware regiment was there, and a regiment from Connecti- 
cut. That makes the whole thirteen. We have remembered 
some of these men in the names of our streets; we have 
Washington, and Wayne; Pulaski, Knox, and Green—that 
name should have an “e” at the end of it. The next new 
avenues opened in Germantown should be called for Sullivan 
and Nash. Of the results of the battle and of the events that 
followed it I shall not speak, except to say that the unsuccessful 
Americans seem to have got more satisfaction from it than did 
their opponents, who not long after abandoned Germantown 
and removed within a line of entrenchments directly north of 
Philadelphia. Congress thanked the General and his army? 
and the General and each of his subordinates congratulated 
the troops. “ Although,” said the Commander-in-Chief, “an 
unfortunate fog, joined with the smoke, prevented the differ- 
ent brigades from seeing and supporting each other, or some- 
times even from distinguishing their fire from the enemy’s, 
and some other causes which as yet cannot be accounted for, 
they finally retreated, they nevertheless see that the enemy is 
not proof against a vigorous attack, and may be put to flight 
when boldly pushed. This they will remember, and assure 
themselves that on the next occasion a proper exertion of the 
powers God has given them, and inspired by the cause of 


' It is said Lachlane McIntosh joined the army just after the battle of 
Brandywine. 
2 See Journals of Congress, Oct. 8, 1777. 
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freedom in which they are engaged, they will be victorious.” 
General Greene did not take so calm a view of it. He had 
“the mortification to assure the troops that they fled from 
victory,” and he wished “most ardently that the troops could 
be convinced of the necessity of retreating and rallying like- 
wise,” and that “a retreat is not to be considered general 
without the order as such.”* He had satisfaction, however, 
in assuring the troops “that the enemy suffered very 
severely.” 

But is it really true that our countrymen “ fled from vic- 
tory?” It is not an easy question to answer. Perhaps it is 
not worth while totry. But if this account has presented the 
Battle of Germantown distinctly before your minds, I think 
you will see that General Washington’s undertaking failed 
because, under all the circumstances, it was impossible for it to 
succeed. The art of war,we must remember, was not in his 
time what it is to-day. Napoleon had not then come upon the 
field. The tactics, both great and small, that Washington had 
learned were extremely simple, and the organization of the 
army was more simple still. That essential instrumen to 
modern warfare, the general staff, had scarcely a rudimentary 
existence. A battle once planned must be carried out precisely 
according to the plan or else abandoned. General Washington 
himself, in an order issued the week after Germantown, ex- 
pressed this idea very fully. “It is not for every officer to 
know the principles upon which every order is issued, and to 
judge how they may and may not be dispensed with or sus- 
pended, but their duty to carry them into execution with the 
utmost punctuality and exactness. They are to consider that 
military movements are like the working of a clock, and will 
go equally, regularly, and easily if every officer does his duty ; 
but without it, be as easily disordered, because neglect from 
any one, like the stopping of a wheel, disorders the whole.”® 
In a general sense, of course this is as true now as ever; but 
a modern commander does not start his battle as he would 
wind up his watch, and expect it to run of itself, but moves 


' See Records of the Revolutionary War, by Saffell, 344. 
® Tbid., 345. 3 Thid., 346. 
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its parts rather as pieces upon a chess board, according to a 
general plan, indeed, but also with reference to emergencies 
as they arise. In this a large and efficient staff is of the first 
necessity, and the greater the scale of the battle, the more 
carefully conceived the plan, the more indispensable the gene- 
ral staff. But Washington and the commanders of his time 
had nothing resembling what we know by this term, and to 
move an army in four detachments on such wide lines, over 
such a country and among such obstacles as were encountered 
at Germantown, without the means of constant communica- 
tion, which should keep every part subject to the General’s 
instant direction, was an enterprise that, according to our 
modern ideas, would not appear promising. That it appa- 
rently came so near success is a warning that we are to apply 
the canons of modern military criticism to the operations of 
a hundred years ago with considerable caution, for the same 
limitations in the strategy and tactics of the day that 
governed the operations of one commander controlled those of 
his antagonist. How far General Washington was in advance 
of his age as a military commander it is no part of this paper’s 
purpose to discuss, but I am sure that no one can study any 
episode in his career as I have just been studying this of the 
Battle of Germantown without feeling more and more the 
man’s immense moral stature, which seems to dwarf that of 
every one around him. The dignity, the gentleness, the 
patience, the strength of will, the indomitable courage, the 
unfaltering trust in God, and the unswerving devotion to duty 
through evil and through good report—if these do not con- 
stitute greatness, where are we to look for it? We do well 
to commemorate the Battle of Germantown, to repeat its story 
and teach it to our children. What matters it whether our 
little army, in that one day’s struggle, won or lost? It is by 
rough ways only that the stars are reached ; by daring and 
by suffering that victory is won; and surely this story brings 
before us, right here at our very doors, the patient courage of 
the men who carried to its happy end that long and weary 
struggle, and under God’s good providence achieved the task 
that was set before them, to make for us an inheritance which 
we by like courage and like devotion only can maintain. 
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UNPUBLISHED PAPERS RELATING TO THE BATTLE 
OF GERMANTOWN. 


Tue OrpER oF Barrie. 
From the Wayne MS. Communicated by the Hon. George Bancroft. 


Orper or Battie or THE 4TH, AT GERMANTOWN. 
3d Oct. 1777. 

Tue Troops to be in Readiness to march at six this evening. The Divi- 
sions of Sullivan and Wayne to form the Right wing, and attack the enemy’s 
left, they are to march above Monitony [Manatawny] Road. ‘The Divisions 
of Green and Stephen to form the left wing and attack the euemy’s right, 
they are to march down the Scipback [Skippack] road. Genl. Conway to 
march in front of the troops that compose the right wing and file off to attack 
the enemy’s left. Genl. McDougall to march in front of the Troops that 
compose the left wing, and file off to attack the enemy’s Right flank. 

Genl. Nash and Genl. Maxwell’s Brigades to form the corps de reserve, 
and to be commanded by Major Genl. Lord Stirling. The corps de reserve 
to pass above the Scipack [Skippack] road. Genl. Armstrong to pass down 
the Ridge road and pass by Liverins Tavern and take guides to cross Wes- 
sahochen | Wissahickon] creek above the head of John Van Deerings Mill 
dam so as to fall above Joseph Warner’s new house. 

Smallwood and Forman to pass down the road by a Mill, formerly Danl. 
Morris’s and Jacob Edges mi!l into the White Marsh road, at the Sandy 
Run, thence to White Marsh Church, where take the left hand Road which 
leads to Jenkins’s Tavern in the Old York Road below Armitages beyond 
the seven mile stone, half a mile from which a Road turns off short to the 
right hand fenced on both sides which leads through the enemy’s encamp- 
ment to Germantown Market House. 

Genl. McDougall to attack the Right wing of the enemy in flank and rear. 
Genl. Conway to attack the enemy’s left flank, and Genl. Armstrong to attack 
their left wing in flank and rear. 

The Militia who are to act on the flanks not to have cannon. Packs and 
blankets to be left, the men are to carry their provisions in their Haversacks 
or any other manner least inconvenient. 

All the Pioneers of each Division who are to march to be left 

Hrased with the Baggage and spare artillery, these to be commanded by 

in the a Sub from each Brigade, and the whole by a field officer—are to 

original. | move in front of their respective Divisions with all the axes they 
can muster. 

Every officer and Soldier to have a piece of white paper on his hat. The 
Piquets will be left at Van deering’s Mill, to be taken off by Genl. Arm- 
strong, one at Italian [Allen’s] House on Mt. Airy by Genl. Sullivan, one 
at Liveans [Luken’s] Mill by (Genl.) Green. 

Each column is to make their disposition so as to attack the Piquets in 
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their respective routes precisely at five o’clock, with charged bayonets and 
without fireing, and the column to move to the attack as soon as possible. 

The columns to endeavour to get within two miles of the enemy’s Piquets 
on their respective routes by two o’clock and there halt till four, and make 
the disposition for attacking the Piquets at the time above mentioned. 

The columns of Continental Troops and Militia to communicate with each 
other from time to time by Lt. Horse—Proper flanking parties to be kept 
out from each column. 


Cou. Stewart to Gen. Gates. 


From the Original in the Gates’ Papers in the New York Historical 
Society. Communicated by John Austin Stevens, Librarian. 


Camp 26 mites From Purwapa., Oct. 12, 1777. 

My Dear Str: The last time I had the pleasure of writing you was about 
the 2nd or 3rd when I gave you a small sketch of what had passed after the 
Battle of Brandy Wine untill we crossed the Schuylkill. on the 4th in the 
afteruoon we had orders to march at 6 o’clock and march’d all that Night 
towards the Enemy the distance about 12 miles; on account of the darkness 
of the night and badness of some Roads we did not arrive at our appointed 
place until past 6 O’Clock (the Disposition for Attack you have Inclos’d) at 
which time the attack was begun by Sullivan and Wayne, we however join’d 
in about 15 Minutes, when the Action became very general, at the distance 
sometimes of twenty and sometimes forty yards. We however began to gain 
Ground on them, and in an hour from the beginning their Army was on the 
retreat in all Quarters, the right of our Army got into Germantown where 
they were a good deal annoy’d from the Houses particularly Chews in which 
they had four field Pieces and 500 men, this stop’d the whole right and kept 
them engag’d for a long time untill the Enemy had time to rally and return 
to the charge, when I believe the right stagger’d a good deal and shortly 
gave way. On the left of our Army where Green and Stevens were, our 
success was great When I first engag’d we were a mile and a half from 
Germantown, and before we ended I got to the Market house at German- 
town. General McDougle who was to have attacked the [enemy] on their 
right flank, never got to his ground, which Expos’d our flank much and I 
happened to he detached and fell on the left of the whole where I engag'd 
the 5th and 38th they both ran lustily and I took a little flush redoubt with 
three pieces of Cannon from them I had cursed hot Work for it before they 
left them; but every thing appeared in our favour when the Unfortunate 
retreat took place. which cannot yet be accounted for; it 18 left on Genl. 
Stevens who certainly gave the order to the left wing, he is suspended and 
today a Court of Enquiry sits of which Lord Sterling is President. Our 
loss that day is between six and seven hundred the accounts from Philada. 
are great. Miss Lucy Lenard is come out and says Genl. Agnieu was killed 
on the spot, Genl. Grant mortally wounded and two Hessian Genl’s killed 
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that 52 officers were buried in one day and that they had kill’d on the spot 
780 Privates; Indeed every account that has come out since, makes it a 
great deal more but this will do pretty well. ‘They are much alarm’d form- 
ing Abbalies all round Philada., she heard the officers say at dinner, twas 
the severest Blow they had yet met with, twas plan’d with Judgemeut, 
executed with Spirit and they cant tell why we left it unless for want of 
Ammunition they informed her I lay dead on the field, am very happy they 
are so much mistaken. This afternoon or tomorrow believe we again advance 
the next Action think will be decisive; a heavy firing has been these two 
days at the fort, hope in God they will stand it. We are very Impatient to 
hear from you. I am my dear General 
Yr Obliged Sincere Friend, 


Water Srewarr. 


I hope one day or another to pay you a visit in Canada when you have the 
Government. 


(Superscription)—To the Honourable Major General Gates Commanding 
the Northern Army. 


Lerrer From Geni. SMALLWoop. 


From the Sparks Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard College. 
Communicated by John L. Sibley, A.M., Librarian, with 
permission of Mrs. Sparks. 


Purapetpara County, Hatrretp Townsurp, Oct. 9, 1777. 

My prar Friznp: Good news for America, such perhaps as will re- 
lieve you from that state of suspence and anxiety which your last to me 
expressed you tobe in. The enemy’s situation being reconnoitred, Their 
number being nearly ascertained, his Excellency in Council with the other 
General Officers on the 3d Inst. unanimously resolved on the expediency of 
attacking, and accordingly the Army moved at 6 o’Clock in the Evening in 
4 Columns towards the enemy in the following order: The divisions of Sul- 
livan and Wayne to form the right wing and attack the enemy’s left. The 
divisions of Green and Stephens to form the left wing and attack the 
enemy’s right. Genl. Conway with his Brigade to march in front of the 
Troops that Compose the right wing and file off to attack the enemy’s left. 
Genl. McDougal to march in front of the Troops that Compose the left wing 
and file off to attack the enemy’s right Flank. Genl. Armstrong to fall in 
and attack the enemy’s rear and left Flank. And Smallwood with his division 
and Genl. Fourman’s Brigade to attack the enemy’s rear and right Flank ; 
And Genl. Nashe’s and Maxwell’s Brigades to form the Corps de Reserve, 
and be Commanded by Major Genl. Lord Stirling, in this order the columns 
moved on from 15 to 20 miles agreeable to the distance of their respective 
routes, and at 4 o’Clock made the disposition for attacking generally, at 5 
o’clock in the morning when the picquets were to be cut off, which was the 
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Signal for the whole to begin the attack, which soon after became Gene- 
ral and the enemy were as generally repulsed and drove for near 5 hours, 
when our Ammunition on the right and in some other parts grew scarce, 
which together with our Troops in the Centre being flushed with success, and 
their officers not attending to preserve their order, they got into Confusion 
by the pursuit, and contributed to loose one of the most glorious Victories 
perhaps that America for some time may have an opportunity of gaining. 
The retreat commenced in that quarter where very little of their Ammuni- 
tion was expended, and in the midst of Victory at a time when no person 
could account for it, nor can the cause of it yet be ascertained. ‘Tho there 
as a charge exhibited which upon inquiry may perhaps better account for 
the cause. The enemy themselves are amazed and at a loss to account 
for the retreat tho they attribute it to the want of ammunition, part of 
the centres retreating composed of Continental Troops, set the example to 
others to retreat, and the sentiment that it was necessary, from the impres- 
sion of so bad an example in the first instance, lead many more, which in- 
duced Genl. Washington (after many efforts to carry them on to the charge 
were found ineffectual) to order a retreat, which was prosecuted with little 
or no other loss than the field of action, which to our reproach was shameful 
to abandon in the midst of Victory, after taking possession of their encamp- 
ment and baggage with many pieces of artillery and military Stores. 
Your, &c., &., 
Wa. Smaiwoop. 


TESTIMONY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AGAINST WaR. 


Transmitted to Generals Washington and Howe by the Committee, 
James Thornton, William Brown, Nicholas Waln, Warner, 
Miffiin, Joshua Morris, and Samuel Emlen. 


A Testimony given forth from our Yearly Meeting, held at Philadelphia, 
for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by Adjournments, from the 29th 
Day of the Ninth Month to the 4th of the Tenth Month inclusive, 1777. 


A Number of our Friends having been imprisoned and banished, unheard, 
from their Families, under a Charge of Insinuation that “they have in their 
“general Conduct and Conversation evidenced a Disposition inimical to the 
“Cause of America,” and from some Publications intimating that “ there 
“is strong Reason to apprehend that these Persons maintain a Correspon- 
“dence highly prejudicial to the public Safety ;” may induce a Belief that we 
have in our Conduct departed from the peaceable Principles which we pro- 
fess ; and apprehending that the Minds of some may thereby be misled; for 
the clearing of Truth, we think it necessary publicly to declare, that we are 
led out of all Wars and Fightings by the Principle of Grace and Truth in 
our own Minds, by which we are restrained either as private Members of 
Society or in any of our Meetings, from holding a Correspondence with 
either Army; [but are] concerned to spread the Testimony of Truth 
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and the peaceable Doctrines of Christ, to seek the good of all—to keep a 
Conscience void of Offence towards God and Man—to promote the Kingdom 
of the Messiah, which we pray may come, and be experienced in Individuals, 
in Kingdoms and Nations; that they may beat their Swords into Plow-shares 
and their Spears into Pruning-hooks, and Nation not lift up Sword against 
Nation, neither learn War any more, Isai. ii. 4. And deny in general 
Terms, all Charges and Insinuations which in any Degree clash with this 
our Profession. 

As to a nameless Paper lately published, said to be dated at Spank-Town 
Yearly-Meeting, and found among the Baggage on Staten Island, every 
person who is acquainted with our Stile, may be convinced it was never 
wrote at any of our Meetings, or by any of our Friends. Besides, there is no 
Meeting throughout our whole Society of that Name, nor was that Letter, 
or any one like it, ever wrote in any of our Meetings since we were a People. 
We therefore solemnly deny the said Letter and its Authors ; and wish that 
those who have assumed a fictitious Character to write under, whether with 
a View to injure us or to cover themselves, might find it their Place to clear 
us of this Charge by stating the Truth. 

And as from the Knowledge we have of our banished Friends, and the 
best Information we have been able to obtain, we are convinced they have 
done nothing to forfeit their just Right to Liberty; we fervently desire that 
all those who have any hand in sending them into Banishment, might weightily 
consider the Tendency of their own Conduct, and how contrary it is to the 
Doctrines and Example of our Lord and Law-giver Christ Jesus; and do 
them that Justice which their Case requires, by restoring them to their af- 
flicted Families and Friends: And this we are well assured will conduce 
more to their Peace than keeping them in Exile. We give forth this Ad- 
monition in the Fear of God, not only with a View to the Relief of our 
Friends, but also to the real Interest of those concerned in their Banishment. 

Having been favoured to meet to transact the Affairs of our Religious 
Society, which relate to the Promotion of the Cause of Truth and Righteous- 
ness, we have felt a renewed Concern for the Good and Happiness of Man- 
kind in general, and in the Love of the Gospel have issued forth this Testi- 
mony, for the clearing ourselves and our Friends, and the warning of those, 
who from groundless Suspicions and mistaken Notions concerning us, may be 
persuaded to seek our Hurt, to the wounding their own Souls and the Loss 
of the Community. 

Signed by Order and on Behalf of the Yearly Meeting, by 

Isaac Jackson, Clerk. 
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JOURNAL OF WILLIAM BLACK, 
1744. 


SECRETARY OF THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED BY GOVERNOR GoocH, oF 
VIRGINIA, TO UNITE WITH THOSE FROM THE COLONIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
AND MARYLAND, TO TREAT WITH THE IROQUOIS OR S1x Nations 
oF INDIANS, IN REFERENCE TO THE LANDS WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHENY Mountains. 


Edited by R. Alonzo Brock, Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. 


(Continued from page 249.) 


PuiapePHia, Thursday 31st. 
Where I left you last night I found myself this morning 
about 6 O’Clock, and at 7 I ventur’d up and went to the 
Commissioners’ Lodgings, where I Breakfasted and wrote till 
near 12 O’Clock, when I went Home and Dress’d myself, and 
Join’d the Company at the Coffee House, who were to Meet 
there in order partake of the proffer’d bounty of Mr. Thomas 


Lawrence,' one of the Honourable Council, Alderman, and 4 
Considerable Merchant of the City; Din’d between 1 and 2 
O’Clock in Company with the Governor and several other 
Gentlemen of the Town. After Dinner, the Commissioners, 
with the Governor in his Coach, took a ride two or three 
Miles out to view the Curious Plantation belonging to Mr. 
Turner ;? the rest of the Levee with myself, with some of our 
New Acquaintance, took a turn to the Center House,’ where is 


' Thomas Lawrence was the son of Thomas Lawrence and Elizabeth 
Lewis. He was in business with Edward Shippen (of Lancaster). He was 
a member of the Common Council, an Alderman, one of the Governor’s 
Council, and five times Mayor of the city. He died in his fifth mayoralty, 
April 25, 1753, and is buried in Christ Church ground, where his vault is 
one of the few on which armorial bearings can be traced. 

* Joseph Turner, whose place spoken of was on the late Turner’s Lane. 
He was a partner of Mr. Allen, to whom he was nearly related. He was 
appointed a member of the Governor’s Council in May, 1747, and held 
various offices under the Provincial Government. He died at his seat at an 
advanced age in 1783. 

% At Penn Square. 
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a Billiard Table and Bowling Green, where we Amus’d our- 
selves the Afternoon; this place is so call’d the Center as it 
ly’s in the middle, between the Rivers Delaware and School- 
kill, and, according to the Plann of the City, it extends from 
the one River to the Other, and this place is laid off for the 
middle of the Town. In the close of the Evening, we got to 
the Coffee house, where we Join’d the Commissioners, etc., 
and after a short stay from thence to the Clubb, where the 
Comm’rs pass’d two or three hours and Retir’d to their Lodg- 
ings; for my part, I staid as long as any of my Company did, 
and on the first Motion to begone I was ready; but I do 
assure you that it was the Pleasures of Conversation, more 
than that of the Glass, that Indue’d me; I observ’d that in such 
a Company, I could Learn More of the Constitution of the 
Place, their Trade, and manner of living, in one hour, than a 
Week’s Observation Sauntering up and down the City could 
produce; besides numberless other Advantages which is to 
be gather’d from the Conversation of a Polite Company, which 
brings many helps to the Understanding of a Person, who 
otherwise has his Sight Limited to the Length of his Nose ; 
At 11, or few Minutes after, My Company withdrew, we 
Separated just after, every one to his Respective Lodgings. I 
got to my Appartment directly, and went to bed. 


Paiape.Puia, Friday, June 1st. 

The Sun had run his course in our Hemisphere for the 
space of two hours, before the Leaden Scepter was removed 
from my Eye Lids, at last about a half an hour past 6, I had 
those Instruments of Sight and Doors of the Mind laid open, 
and Jump’d from my Bed in some haste, designing before 
that time to have been at the Market Place; the days of 
Market are Tuesday and Friday, when you may be Supply’d 
with every Necessary for the Support of Life thro’ut the 
whole year, both Extraordinary Good and reasonably Cheap, 
it is allow’d by Foreigners to be the best of its bigness in the 
known World, and undoubtedly the largest in America ; I got 
to this place by 7; and had no small Satisfaction in seeing the 
pretty Creatures, the young Ladies, traversing the place from 
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Stall to Stall where they cou’d make the best Market, some 
with their Maid behind them with a Basket to carry home 
the Purchase, Others that were designed to buy but trifles, as 
a little fresh Butter, a Dish of Green Peas, or the like, had 
Good Nature and Humility enough to be their own Porters; 
I have so much Regard for the fair Sex that I Imagin’d, like 
the Woman of in the Holy Writ, some Charm in 
touching even the hem of their Garments; after I had made 
my Market, which was One penny worth of Whey and a 
Nose Gay, I Disengag’d myself from the Multitude, and made 
the best of my way to Mr. Strettell’s where I Breakfasted: 
after Breakfast I Exchang’d the Commissioner’s Bills for 
Gold and Paper Money to the Value of 700 and odd Pounds, 
and after I settled the Account return’d to my Lodgings, in 
order to Dress my self and Join the Commissioners, &c. who 
Design’d after Dinner to pay a Visit to Mr. James Logan, 
who through the Infirmities of Old age hastened on with a 
lingering Distemper had Retir’d from Business, to live at a 
Beautiful House! he had about 4 miles from the City: At 1 
O’clock P.M.: at the Invitation of Secretary Peters, I went 
with him to the three Tunn Tavern in Water Street,? where 
in Company with the Gentlemen of the Levee & two or three 
more of the Town, I Din’d, and after a few Glasses of Good 
Madeira, Mr. Lee, Mr. Littlepage, Mr. Brooks and My self set 
out in order to Accompany the Commissioners to Mr. Logan’s, 
they were gone before we got to their Lodgings, but with the 
Help of some very good Horses, which we were Oblig’d to some 
of the Town’s Gentlemen for, we soon came up with them, and 
Mr. Strettell & Son, who were with them. We got to Mr. 
Logan’s, a few minutes after 8, and found him hid in the 
Bushes, an Expression the Indians used when Treating with 
the Province at Philadelphia, in July 1742, saying “They 
were sorry to find their Good Friend James Logan hid in the 
Bushes,” Meaning, it gave them concern their Friend was so 


’ Stenton. / 
2 It stood at the corner of Ton Alley and Water Street, which at the 
present day runs from 120 S. Delaware Avenue to 121 S. Water Street. 
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much Oppress’d with Sickness as to be Oblig’d to live a Life 
Retir’d from Public affairs: he had been a very great Bene- 
factor to the Indians, and Conducted several Treaties with 
them, and they having always found him true to them, had 
an Extraordinary Regard for him: The Commissioners had 
some Conversation with him about the Indians, and told him, 
his Advice would be of the last Consequence to them in Con- 
ducting the Treaty, he appear’d somewhat Reserv’d and 
Spoke very little: At last the Tea Table was Set, and one 
of his Daughters presented herself in Order to fill out the 
Fashionable Warm Water: I was really very much Surpriz’d 
at the Appearance of so Charming a Woman, in a place where 
the seeming Morosness, and Gratified Father’s Appearance, 
Promised no such Beauty, tho’ it must be allow’d the Man 
seem’d to have some Remains of a handsome enough Person, 
and a Complection beyond his years, for he was turn’d off 70: 
But to return to the Lady, I declare I burnt my Lips more 
than once, being quite thoughtless of the warmness of my 
Tea, entirely lost in Contemplating her Beauties. 

She was tall, and Slender, but Exactly well Shap’d her 
Features Perfect, and Complection tho’ a little the whitest, 
yet her Countehance had something in it extremely Sweet, 
her Eyes Express’d a very great Softness, denoting a Compos’d 
Temper and Serenity of Mind, Her Manner was Grave and 
Reserv’d, and to be short, She had a Sort of Majesty in her 
Person, and Agreeableness in her Behaviour, which at Once 
Surprized and Charmed the Beholders :! After the Tea Table 
was remov’d, we were going to take leave, but it appear’d 
we must first view his Library, which was Customary with 
him, to any Persons of Account, He had really a very fine 
Collection of Books, both Ancient and Modern, he seem’d to 
Regrate that none of his Sons knew how to use them, and 
that he design’d them as a Legacy to the City when he Died :? 


' The lady so favorably described by the journalist was no doubt Hannah, 
second daughter of James Logan, who in 1748 married John Smith, the 
ancestor of our excellent citizen John Jay Smith. 

* The collection now forms a portion of the Loganian Library, and is con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Library Company. 
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After the Old Gentleman had been Complimented on his fine 
Taste we Departed. From this Mr. Strettell carried us to 
German Town about a mile further, where he had a little 
Country House to which he used to come and spend some 
part of the Summer Months, his Wite was then there: Ger- 
man Town about 6 miles from Philadelphia, is a Continued 
Row of Houses on each side of a Public Road, for more than 
a Mile and a half, the Inhabitants are Chiefly Dutch, and has 
a very Good Church with Organs in the Town.’ We staid 
till near Sun-down at Mr. Strettell’s Villa, where we were 
very kindly Receiv’d by Mrs. Strettell, she appear’d to be a 
very Agreeable Woman, and Considering she was in years 
was Admirably well Shap’d: Mr. Strettell had not been long 
in Philadelphia, he came over from London with a Cargoe of 
Goods about 9 years Since, and had very Good Success in 
Trade, he was one of the Friends, but seem’d not much At- 
fected to their under hand way of Dealing and Cloak of 
Religion, he, I really do believe, appear’d what he really was, 
a very Honest Dealer, and Sincere in everything he Acted; 
he was a very Modest Man in Company, Spoke little, but 
what he said was always worth the Noticing, as he gave 
everything Consideration before he Deliver’d it; he was of a 
Crazy Constitution, and Consequently very Moderate in 
Drinking and kept Good horses, tho’ I believe that was rather 
Natural, than fore’d for his Health ; he had only one son who 
Liv’d with him, about 19, and was in Partnership with him 
in Trade, he appear’d to be a very Promising Sober and well 
Inclin’d young Man,? and much Attach’d to Business, even 
Uncommon for his years. We got to Town about Dark, and 
Spent the Evening at the Commissioner’s Lodgings, where I 
Sup’d and about 10 at Night went home to my Lodging. 


' Germantown was founded in 1683 by F. D. Pastorius. Philadelphia at 
that time consisted only of three or four little cottages. 

Gabriel Thomas states that in 1696, all sorts of good paper and fine Ger- 
man linen were manufactured here.— Watson’s Annals, vol. i. 

2 Robert Strettell had two sons; Amos, the one alluded to, was the eldest, 
the other, John, resided with his grandfather, John Owen, in London. 
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Puttapevpuia, Saturday, June 2d. 

This Morning I Rose about 6 O’Clock and made Journal 
Entries till Breakfast time. Then, I went with Bob Brooks 
to Mr. Kerr’s Lodgings where we drunk Tea, then I re- 
turn’d to Mr. Peters’s and wrote till near 12, at which time 
Colonel Taylor and Mr. Lewis paid me a Visit, I Dress’d 
and with them went to meet the Commissioners at the Coffee 
house,' from which we were to go to the Tunn Tavern to 
Dine, having an Invitation the day before from the Governor 
who is a Member of the Clubb or certain Number of Gentle- 
men that Meet at this house every Saturday to Eat Beef- 
Stakes, and from that is Call’d the Beef-Stake Clubb; but 
when Dinner came there was more than twenty Dishes besides 
that of Stakes, sometime after Dinner, the young men and 
myself took a turn to the privateer that was Rigging at Mr. 
Andrew Hamilton’s Wharf, and after that Mr. Littlepage 
and I went to Mr. Plumsted’s,? where we staid till dark, the 
Governor, and the Commissioners having spent the Afternoon 
together, in the Evening went to the Clubb. I had an Ap- 
pointment to meet Mr. Kerr, Capt. Crawford, and two or 
three more at a certain House, and the hour being come, I 
hastened to the Place, I found them all there, and in humour 
to be very Merry, Some of the Company Drunk Punch, others 
Wine, According as their Inclinations led them: We got in 
Discourse on several Subjects which would be Foreign to my 
Purpose to Relate: Only I must put down for a Memoran- 
dum to My Self; What past between two Gentlemen of the 
Company with whom I had no Acquaintance, their Conver- 


' Previous to the opening of the London Coffee House at the S. W. cor- 
ner of Front and Market Streets by Bradford in 1754, a public house of that 
name was kept by the Widow Roberts in Front Street below Black Horse 
Alley, and was probably that visited by the commissioners. 

? Either Clement Plumsted or his son William; both were prominent 
citizens at the time, the former being a common councillor, and the latter an 
alderman. Clement Plumsted was a member of the Governor’s Council and 
three times Mayor of the city. William was twice Mayor of the city, and 
died in 1765 during the Stamp Act excitement. According to Watson, he 
was buried without the pomp which was then customary at the funerals of 
persons of prominence. 


28 
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sation turn’d mostly on Several Characters; the one found 
something that was Praise-worthy in every Body that was 
mentioned, he dropped all their Faults and Talked of nothing 
but their Good Qualities Sought out Good Motives for every 
Action that had the Appearance of bad turned Extravagance 
into Generosity, Avarice into Prudence, & so on through the 
whole Catalogue of Virtues and Vices: On the Contrary the 
other fell to Cutting up every Fresh Person that was brought 
on the Carpet, without any Mercy: He loaded them with 
Blemishes, was Silent on all their Perfections, Imputed Good 
Actions to bad Motives, Looked thro’ the Magnifying Glass 
on all their Deffects, and through the other end of the perspec- 
tive on Everything that was Commendable in them. Ina 
word they were as Opposite in their way of thinking, as 
Black is to White, or Light to Darkness. This Contrast in 
these two, and the eagerness with which they Espous’d their 
Favourite Topicks one of Praising, and the other of Blaming, 
put me on the Serious, to Consider the Motives from which 
they both Acted, I cou’d not help thinking well of him who 
Judg’d so Favourably. But I cou’d not think favourably of 
him who cou’d not think well of any Body, for my part, I 
shall always look on those People who are so Suspicious, and 
cannot have a Good opinion of any, as such, who Possess very 
little Goodness themselves, and Impute their Dexterity in 
observing the faults they Esclaim, more to the Badness of 
their Heads than the Goodness of their Heads. But 1 was 
somewhat surpris’d when after the company broke up, I 
Enquir’d of my Acquaintance the Character of the Disput- 
ants, on his telling these Gentlemen was quite the Reverse of 
what they appear’d to be, and what they Argued was merely 
for the Argument Sake, I seem’d satisfy’d, but I cou’d not 
help thinking, Contradiction had a finger in the Pye. To 
conclude we parted about 12 O’Clock at Night; two of the 
Company was so Civil that they wou’d see me to my Lodgings, 
where they wisht me Good Night, and I got into the Sheets 
as fast as Possible. 
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Parapeipuia, Sunday, June 3rd. 

Rose at 7, took several turns in the Garden with Mr. Peters 
& Bob Brooks, afterwards I went to Mr. Strettells; found 
Colonel Lee not well, having Intermitting Fevers, for which 
he Resol’d to take the Bark ; after Breakfast I return’d to my 
Room and Dress’d, and in Company with Mr. Secretary, Col. 
Beverley, and some more of our Gang, I went to Christ’s 
Church, where I heard a very Good Discourse on the Words 
in the 19 Ch. of Matthew and 46 Verse. This Church is a 
very Stately Building, but is not yet Finished. The Paint- 
ings of the Altar Piece will, when done, be very Grand ; two 
Rows of Corinthian Pillars, and Arches turn’d from the one 
to the other Supports the Roof and the Galleries, the Peughs 
and Boxes were not all done so that everything seem’d half 
finished. I was not a little Surpris’d to see such a Number of 
Fine Women in one Church, as I never had heard Philadelphia 
noted Extraordinary that way; but I must say, since I have 
been in America, I have not seen so fine a Collection at one 
time and Place. After this Congregation was Dismiss’d, 
Colonel Taylor, Mr. Lewis, &c., of the Levee went to the 
Commissioners’ Lodgings, where we found Colonel Lee ready 
to go to Mr. Andrew Hamilton’s' where we were Invited to 
Dine this Day ; about a Quarter after 1 O’Clock we had Din- 
ner, and [ do assure you a very fine one, but as I am not able 
to draw up a Bill of Fare, I shall only say, that we had very 
near 18 Dish of Meat, besides a very nice Collation ; after this 
was over, it was time for to think of going to Church for 
Afternoon, accordingly, most of our young Company with my 
Self, went in order to Visit the Reverend Mr. Gilbert Ten- 
nant,? a Disciple of the Great Whitefield, whose followers are 


' The residence of Andrew Hamilton was the once celebrated Bush Hill, 
the site of which is within the present built-up portion of Philadelphia. In 
1791, John Adams, while Vice-President of the United States, resided in 
the Hamilton Mansion, and the letters of Mrs. Adams give a description of 
it at that time. It was then two miles from the city. In 1793 Bush Hill 
was used as a Hospital for Yellow Fever patients. 

* The Reverend Gilbert Tennant was the son of the Rev. Wm. Tennant, a 
cousin of James Logan, who conducted successfully for a long series of years 
a school which was popularly known as the “ Log College.” 

Gilbert Tennant embraced the doctrines of Whitefield and was one of his 
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Call’d the New Lights; we fuund him Delivering his Doc- 
trine with a very Good Grace, Split his Text as Judiciously, 
turn’d up the Whites of his Eyes as Theologically, Cuff ’d his 
Cushion as Orthodoxly, and twist’d his Band as Primitively 
as his Master Whitefield' coud have done, had he been there 
himself; We were not Converts enough to hear him to an 
end, but withdrew very Circumspectly, and bent our Course 
to the Quaker Meeting,? where we found one of the Travel- 
ling Friends, Labouring Under the Spirit very Powerfully, 
had he been a little more Calm, and not hurried himself so on, 
as if he had not half time to say what he had in his Mind, 
We as well as the Rest of his Brethern, woud have received 
more Instruction, but one Sentence came so fast treading on 
the heels of Another, that I was in great pain of his Choak- 
ing: however, we had Patience to hear him out, and after a 
little Pause he gave us a Short Prayer, and then Struck 
hands with two Elderly Friends on his Right and Left, and 
we broke up; In the Evening I went & Spent an hour with 
Capt. Blair, after which I came to Mr. Strettell’s where I 


Sup’d and about 9 O’Clock went to my Lodgings, where I 
had Spent sometime in Reading. I went to Bed 35 Minutes 
after 10. 


Patapetpata, Monday, June the 4th. 


This Morning the Sun hardly saw me in Bed, I was up at 
4 O'Clock, and went to Engage Riding Horses and a Waggon 
to Transport us to Lancaster, I found great Difficulty to per- 
suade the People to promise their Horses. As we were not 
certain of the time we shoud be ready to go, at 9 I Return’d 
to Mr. Strettell’s where I Breakfasted, and Inform’d the Com- 


most zealous and arduous disciples; his efforts caused a schism in the First 
Presbyterian Church, and led to the byilding of the church at the corner 
of 3rd and Arch Streets.— Watson’s Annals, vol. i. 288. 

In 1774 Tennant preached in the building known as the “ Old Academy,” 
erected by the admirers of Whitefield—See Franklin’s Autobiography. 

' Whitefield in the year 1739 preached on Society Hill to 15,000 persons. 
His influence was so great that public amusements, dancing, balls, and con- 
eerts were suspended.—Ibid., vol. i. 173. 

2 Southwest corner Market and Second Streets. 
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missioners of my Success. This Forenoon I was Employ’d in 
writing, and Colonel Lee kept his Room all the Day, taking 
the Bark. After 12, I went home and Dress’d in Order to 
Join our Company who were to Dine at Mr. Jno. Sober’s,! a 
very Considerable Merchant in the City, a few Minutes after 
1, we had a very handsome Entertainment, Variety of Dishes, 
Serv’d up in the very best manner; after some Healths had 
gone round in Bumpers, I slipt away, and Return’d to Col. 
Lee; this Afternoon I wrote from the Mouth of Colonel 
James Patton, of Augusta County* (who arriv’d in Town the 
day before, and had been in Lancaster in his way hither), the 
Particulars of the Skirmish, that had happened between the 
Inhabitants of the said County, and some of the Shawana 
Indians in December, 1742:5 In the Forenoon Colo. Beverley 
had been with Colo. Patton to the Governor, that he might 
hear from Colonel Patton’s Mouth a Relation of the Matter, 
and how that Affair Really was, wherein the Virginians had 
been Represented to his Honour and the People of this Pro- 
vince in a very wrong Light, and that Hostilities were first 


begun on their side, but the Governor on hearing Colonel 
Patton, he seem’d Satisfy’d that the Indians were the first 
Aggressors. I eat Supper at Mr. Strettell’s, and about 10 at 
Night went to my Lodgings. 


Puriapeipata, Tuesday the 5th. 
Rose at 6 O’Clock, went and Bought a Hundred Lemons for 
Sea-store; eat Breakfast at Mr. Strettell’s, and at 11 in the 


! John Sober was an alderman and a member of Common Council, and 
one of the subscribers to the dancing assembly of 1748. 

* Colonel James Patton was a native of Donegal, Ireland, a man of pro- 
perty and owner of a ship, who emigrated to Virginia about 1738. He ob- 
tained for himself and associates a grant of 120,000 acres of land in the 
Valley. He settled on the South Fork of the Shenandoah.—Campbell’s 
Va., 433. 

° In the month of December, 1743, Captain John McDowell, surveyor of 
the land in Bardin’s Grant, falling into an ambush, was slain, together with 
eight comrades, in a skirmish with a party of Shawnee Indians. This oc- 
curred at the junction of the North River with the James.— Campbell’s Va , 
432. 
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forenoon, with Colonel Beverley and the Gentlemen of the 
Levee, I went to the State House, where Doctor Spencer Enter- 
tain’d Us very Agreeably with several Philosophical Transac- 
tions, first he Prov’d and Illustrated by Experiments, Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Theory of Light and Colours, also Several 
Curious Objects Shown by the Solar Microscope, together 
with the Circulation of the Blood, all which he perform’d 
very much to the Satisfaction of the Spectators; then we 
return’d to Mr. Strettell’s, and from thence with Colonel Lee, 
to Mr. John Turner’s, where in company with his Honour 
the Governor and several other Towns Gentlemen we Din’d. 
In the Afternoon Arrived an Express to the Secretary, with 
the following Letter from Conrad Weiser :— 


To Richard Peters, Esq., in Philadelphia. 
June the 2nd, 1744, in the Even’g. 
Sir: This Afternoon about 5 of the Clock, Shickelamy 
Arriv’d Accompanied by his Grandson ; he Informs me, that 
notice had been given to the several Towns of the Six Nations 
by the Council of Onondago ; that their several Deputies a 


get ready to set out at such a day for Pennsylvania (which 
was the 18th day of May last). Accordingly the Oneidoe’s 
Deputies set out, and after having finished their Canoes on a 
Branch of Susquehannah, they sett off and came to Otzininky, 
near a Branch of said River, that comes from Onondago ; but 
they coud hear nothing of the Onondagus, they supposed them 
to be at the head of said Branch Making their Canoes. These 
Oneidoes came along to Idyixogan! a great Branch of Susque- 
hannah, that comes down from the Cayingos and Sonickers, 
they heard nothing of this last Mentioned Indian Deputies, 
(here the Tuscorara Deputies staid, who had set out with 
them, living near together) the Oneidoes arriv’d at Shicke- 
lamy’s the 30th of last Month, only Six Men. Shickelamy 
Assures me, that the several Deputies had certainly set out at 
the said time: As for the Special Messengers, the Council 
at Onondago had promis’d to send Shickelamy an Account, 
for he believes the whole Company to be near, and is in haste 
to go home to-morrow; but I expect still such a Messenger; 
be it how it will, the Indians are a coming, and Shickelamy, 
will send a Letter from Shomockeor’ after they Arrive there, 
if none are sent before by the Chiefs of the said Indians 


! Pine Creek. 2 Shamokin. 
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which I think can hardly be otherways. I must have all 
this to his Honour the Governor, what he may think proper 
to Inform the Governor of Maryland of, lam at a loss because 
no certain time can be mentioned of their arriving ; untill the 
second Messenger Arrive, I cannot write anything to Gover- 
nor Bladen. 

I am a little better than I have been, the Fever abated very 
much last night; but if these Indians should be so near as 
Shickelamy Imagine, I can be of no Service to the Treaty, for 
I cant go from Home, for having had sucha Fever, as I In- 
form’d you of afew days ago, this two weeks every Night, and 
a Continual Sweat upon one every day, and coud not eat at 
all till this very day, when Victuals seem to stay with me, has 
brought me very low down. I am Resign’d to Divine Provi- 
dence in all things, so in this ; in the meantime, I am hopes to 
recover soon. Shickelamy is very glad that the Commissioners 
are arriv’d in Philadelphia: this is all present which I can 
Inform, am in hopes soon to be able, upon the arrival of the 
Second Messenger, to inform more: You will acquaint our 
Governor of this, who is more able to form a Judgment out 
of all this, what to write to Governor Bladen, than 1; no body 
needs to Stirr, I shall write to Lancaster, to order Provision 
to be got ready, I have sent my Son to-day to Mr. Cookson, 
about Six hours before Shickelamy arriv’d, but must send him 
again so soon as he comes home. With my Kind Respects. 

I am Sir Yours. 
CONRAD WEISER. 


P. S.—June the 8rd in the morning Shickellamy further 
informs ; that the Interpretor of Albany had been among the 
five Nations, to Invite tham to Albany to Treat with the 
Governor of New York. 

I Continue under a great Sweat but for the violence of 
Fever I hope is over. 

Be pleas’d to Dispatch my Son as soon as Possible. 


In the Evening in Company with Mr. Lewis, and Mr. 
Littlepage I went to Mr. Levy’s' a Jew, and very Considerable 
Merch’t, he was a Widdower. And his Sister Miss Hettie Levy 
kept his#fouse. We staid Tea, and was very agreeably Enter- 
tain’d by the Young Lady; She was of the middle Stature, 
and very well made her Complection Black but very Comely, 


' Probably Samson Levy, a subscriber to the dancing assembly of 1748. 
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she had two Charming Eyes, full of Fire and Rolling; Eye- 
Brows Black and well turn’d, with a Beautiful head of Hair, 
Coal Black which she wore a Wigg, waving in wanting curl- 
ing Ringletts in her Neck; She was a Lady of a great Deal 
of Wit, Join’d to a Good Understanding, full of Spirits, and 
of a Humour exceeding Jocose and Agreeable. We took our 
leave and came away well satisfy’d with the Ladies’ Company; 
at 8 O’Clock went to hear a Consert of Musick; the Performers 
was some Town’s Gentlemen, and did Us the Honour of an 
Invitation, we staid till past 11, and I left the Company to go 
Home to my Lodgings; In my way, I was met by a Woman 
tollerably well dress’d, and seem’d a good likely Person to 
Appearance, but very Much in Liquor; I shoud not have ob- 
serv'd her; but about twenty yards before I came up to her, 
she made a full stop, and the Moon Shining Bright I coud 
well Observe her; She on my coming up, look’d me right in 
the Face, which caused me to make a Stop; She ask’d me 
where I was going, I answered Home; on this I had Curiosity 
enough to turn her round to have a better view ; on which I 


made the Discovery of her being in a wun which of all 
others, least becomes the Sex. 

It was after 12 before I went to bed ond | in my Sleep (I 
thought so much of this Drunken Woman) that I Dream’d of 
Her all the Night. 


Paritapecpuia, Wednesday, June the 6th. 
This Morning I Rose by 6 O’clock, when I went to the 
Comm’rs’ Lodgings, where I was taken up most of the Day 
in some Writtings concerning the Indian Treaty, at 1 O’clock 
the Comm’rs, &c. went to Dine with his Honour the Governor, 
from thence returned to their Lodgings: In the afternoon, as 
I was writting I heard two Ladies Discoursing in a Room off 
that wherein I was, on which I sent a Petition begging the 
Favour of a Song, which they had the Goodness to hear, and 
Consented to it, to my no small Satisfaction ; Sup’d with the 

Commissioners, and at 10 O’clock went home to my Room. 
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Putapetenia, Thursday, June the 7th. 
This being the day the Post to the Southward setts of I got 
up pretty early and wrote Several Letters for Virginia and 
Annapolis; after Breakfast I went to the Commissioners 
where I Copied some letters, among which, the following for 
the Governor of Virginia. 


To The Hon’ble William Gooch, Esq., Governor of Virginia. 
May it Please your Honour. 


We are yet uncertain when the Indians will be at Lancaster, 
the last account of them is ina Letter of the 2nd from Conrad 
Weiser, in which he writes Secretary Peters: that the several 
Deputies were to set out the 18th of May; that Six Men the 
Deputies of the Oneidoes were arriv’d the 80th of last Month, 
that the Tuscororoes were not far behind, but no account of 
the other four Nations. The Governor here Expects the 
will all be at the Place, the last of the Week, and we shall 
hence by Monday at furthest; we wish it may beso. We 
Inclose a Copy of the Speech which this Governor intends to 
make, he communicated it to us, as we have done what we 
have to say at the first Conference, which he approves of. 

We forwarded your letter to the Governor of New York, 
last Post, No Answer is come yet, their Interpreter, has been 
with the Indians, to Invite them to a Treaty at Albany in 
this Month, and to receive a Present, these Courtships from 
the several Colonies, and the French Warr will make the 
Indians rise in their Demands: we intend to abate their 
Pride, by showing them that they have no Title ; that by the 
last Treaty they solemnly Engage not to pass the River Cohon- 
gorootan, and so what is given is matter of Favour rather a 
Present than a Payment. 

These Assemblies have other Notions of the usefulness of 
these Indians, than the Virginia Assembly have, their Sense 
of that, is contained in that part of the Governor’s Speech 
Addressed to the Commissioners ; we cannot Compliment our 
own Country with their being in the Right. 

Ample Provisions are e by this Governor for us all at 
the Place of Treaty, which we expect will be at an Equal Ex- 
pense. Conrad Weiser has been fourteen days without eatin 
as he writes, and is so weak that he will not (If he Recover) 


be able to Attend, and as all our Speech Depends on him, an 

as we are made to believe, all our Success. The Governor 
here has sent him the Advice of a Physician from hence with 
Medicines, it is doubted if he will take them, having been 
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always against taking of Physic ; he has been it seems brought 
up in a Sect Called Dumplers,' a peculiar sort of Enthusiasts; 
the Daughters of the Sect are kept together in what they call 
a Nunnery, under the Care of Men. When they arrive at 
Maturity they are at Liberty to Marry: Something has hap- 
pened lately in that Chaste Society, that has Occasioned Con- 
rad to Remove his Daughter, and perhaps it may have affected 
him so, as to bring on this long illness: We thought that it 
would not be uninteresting to you to leave the Road of Busi- 
ness, and to touch a little on Particulars, relating to this 
useful man. Colonel Patton has been as Zelelous in behalf 
His Country on the Frontiers, that he has taken a long 
Journey hither, and almost Convinced Governor Thomas, 
that the Indians were the Aggressors in the Skirmish on our 
Frontiers, he left this place yesterday, and stays at Lancaster 
until the Treaty begins, at least. 

There is to be very soon Eight Privateers? belonging to this 
Town, some of force, and fine Vessels, and in the Reputation 
of these depends much of the Security at present from a French 
Invasion. The Indians in the French Intr. have attack’d the 
People on the borders of New England, next to the New 
York Government, this account we saw in a letter from a 
Person of Credit at Boston to Governor Thomas, Warr is not 
Proclaim’d here yet, the Governor waits for the King’s Com- 
mands. Our last was the 28th last Month from this Place ; 
We Intreat your Honour to believe Us, 

With perfect Respect, 

Your Most Obedient & Most Humble Servants, 


THOMAS LEE, 
W. BEVERLEY. 


A little before 1 of the Clock in Company with the Com- 
missioners and their Levee, I went to Mr. William Logan’s 
Merchant,’ where with his Honour the Governor and Mr. 


1 In 1709, the Tunkards from Germany and Holland emigrated to Penn. 
and settled first at Germantown. They were well educated and fine Latinists 
—the young people of the neighborhood were sent to them to be perfected 
in this language. Alex. Mack was their principal leader. Their converts 
assumed new names, such as, Onesimus, Friedsam, &c.— Watson. i. pp. 23, 
258. An account of the Dunkers or Seventh Day German Baptists, by Dr. 
William M. Fahnestock, will be found in the History of the Religious 
Denominations of the United States, by I. Daniel Rupp. 

2 Vide p. 18. 

* William Logan, eldest son of James Logan. He was educated in Eng- 
land. He followed commerce as a profession until the death of his father, 
when he moved to Stenton and devoted himself to agriculture. He was a 
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Secretary Peters, and some others, we Din’d; after Dinner 
and a Cheerfull Glass, the Commissioners Return’d to their 
Lodgings, and I went and paid a Visit to Capt. William 
Biair where I staid about two hours: In the Evening with 
Mr. Littlepage I. went a second time to see the Agree- 
able Jewess; while we was there, came an Acquaintance of 
Miss Levey’s to Return a Visit Miss Molly Stamper’ Daughter 
of a very Considerable Merchant in the City: The Tea Table 
was set, and while we were Sipping the Warm Water we had 
some Agreeable Discourse, such as is Commonly brought up 
on such Occasions. After this was over Littlepage took leave, 
but I lik’d the Company of the two Fair Ones to Depart so 
soon, to be short I staid till after 9 at Night, In which time 
I got Entirely Acquainted with the Female Visitant, and 
waited on her Home, when she was so Condescending as to 
Promise me the Pleasure of her Company the Night following 
at the same Place, on seeing her to her Father’s Door, I took 
leave and return’d to my Room very much Satisfied with 
this Interview of a Young Lady every way so Agreeable, and 


with a Design to Cultivate an Acquaintance which Promis’d 
so much Pleasure and Satisfaction. 


member of the Provincial Council, and like his father a friend to the Indians. 
He received them cordially at his place and educated many at his own ex- 
pense. He travelled much in this country, and his Journal from Philadel- 
phia to Georgia is still preserved. He executed the conveyance of the 
Loganian Library to the city of Philadelphia.— Watson’s Annals of Phila., 
vol. i. p. 594. 

' Mary Stamper was the eldest daughter of John and Hannah Stamper. 
She was baptized at Christ Church June 8, 1729, aged three weeks, and was 
therefore just fifteen when our diarist found her so admirable. Her father 
was a successful merchant in Philadelphia, and in 1759 was chosen Mayor. 
She married Sept. 19, 1745, William Bingham. Her second son, William 
Bingham, U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania 1795-1801, married Miss Willing, 
whose great beauty combined with her husband’s wealth and position made 
her the leader of Philadelphia society, and one of the most brilliant orna 
ments of the “Republican Court.” It is perhaps remarkable that the 
younger Mrs. Bingham was a grandmother when but thirty-six years of age, 
her grandson, William Bingham Baring, afterwards 2d Baron Ashburton, 
was horn in June, 1799. and she in August, 1764. The second husband of 
Mary Stamper was Michael Morgan O’Brien. 


(To be continued.) 
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COLONEL THOMAS WHITE, OF MARYLAND. 


BY WILLIAM WHITE WILTBANK. 


Read by him at the meeting of the descendants of Colonel White at Sophia’s Dairy, 
Maryland, June 7, 1877. 


Thomas White was born in London, in 1704, and was the 
son of William White and Elizabeth Leigh, whose portraits 
are familiar to us in the originals of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
now in the family. His father at one time possessed a con- 
siderable patrimony; but having, it would seem, parted with 
a large portion of it, died in 1708, at an early age, and left 
a widow and six children, the fifth of whom was our ancestor, 
then four years old.' 

We know but little of the life of this fatherless family, and 
there is now no possibility, in the lapse of time, of acquiring 
knowledge of the details of their domestic history, beyond 
which they had none; for, as to the girls, of whom there 
were three, they could not, and the two boys did not, find 
employment in the public service of Great Britain, and thus 
there was left of them no trace in the state offices. In 1720, 
at the age of sixteen, Thomas? sailed for Maryland, and there is 
reason to think that he was of the retinue of Charles Calvert, 
the cousin of Lord Baltimore, who certainly reached the new 
world in that year, with a large company of gentlemen, to 
succeed Mr. Hart as governor of the province. It is as little 
doubtful that a voyage like this was largely advertised in 
placards in the city, and through the shipping merchants and 
the agents of the Proprietary, to secure people for the colony ; 
and was thus brought by friends, or directly, to the boy’s 
mind ; the change in the office of ruler being made the occa- 


: In 1704 the English took Gibraltar, Queen Anne had just begun her 
reign, and Louis XIV. was still King of France. 

* He had been put to a grammar school, eighteen miles from London, at 
St. Alban’s 
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sion for alluring descriptions of Maryland, and of some show 
and ceremony in the arrangement of the expedition. The 
list of the party in Mr. Calvert’s vessel has been lost on this 
side of the water, but may possibly yet be found in England, 
in the duplicate retained there of the document sent thither. 
We are told, on the authority of Bishop White, that his 
father, when he sailed, had been apprenticed to Mr. Stokes, 
the Clerk of the county of Baltimore, and in England thought 
to be a member of the bar of the Province.! The fee of one 
hundred guineas given this gentleman, that he might bring 
the boy up to the profession of the law, was the only aid ex- 
tended to a youth destined soon to learn that his leader could 
not, in person, secure to him the position which he sought, 
and had paid for. But, as the result of my investigations, I 
must, for the present, anticipate a probable question, and 
acquit Mr. Stokes in this relation of deceit in any form; and 
I rather infer that his office as clerk, then a most important 
office, and certainly having a close connection with the law 
establishment of the province, misled our ancestor’s mother, 
who may have had, in the emergency, no male adviser prone 
to diligent investigation, and who, perhaps, assumed for her- 
self, or was taught to assume, that, as a lawyer and a clerk of 
a court, in the early history of her country, were one and the 
same, so here must be a clerk of a county and a lawyer. 
However this may have been, the boy’s (no doubt the 
widow’s) guineas were not thrown away; for we know that 


' The connection of a student with his principal had been called an “ ap- 
prenticeship” for a long time. Lord Campbell, while not using the word as 
contemporaneous, applies it to the first years in his inn of court of Henry 
De Staunton, the great chief justice of the fourteenth century.— Lives of the 
Chief Justices, i. 102. 

* One hundred guineas a year was the usual fee then paid by law students 
in England to become pupils of a special pleader or an equity draughtsman. 
Lord Eldon, as Mr. John Scott, was not in a situation to observe this cus- 
tom; but Mr. Duane, the distinguished conveyancer, agreed to let him have 
the run of his chambers for six months without a fee. Mr. Tidd took one 
hundred guineas from Mr. John Campbell for the first of the three years he 
studied with him; and in the second year not only declined to take the 
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some years after reaching here, having become the deputy of 
Mr. Stokes, and purchased books, he practised law, and soon 
laid up the money with which he bought his lands. This 
we have upon the authority of his son, of whom it may be 
said that he never reported a rumor—nor even a plausible 
inference—as the truth ; and that, rather than rely upon that 
of which a doubt might be suggested, he would abandon the 
point which it otherwise sustained. Bishop White must 
have had it direct from his father, and probably also from his 
father’s contemporaries, that he had conducted causes at the 
Maryland bar; and there can be no question that such was 
the fact, because the bishop conveyed the information to 
Bishop Hobart in 1819. If Mr. Stokes, therefore, was not 
able to educate his apprentice and representative in the sci- 
ence then in the highest repute, the scholar was taken in 
hand by some one else; for by the law of the province, which 
had been in force since 1694, gentlemen were subjected to 
examination before admission to the bar, and judges and law- 
yers were directed to wear gowns. Colonel Scharf, the pre- 
sent learned historian and antiquarian of Maryland, has just 
informed me that this enactment remained operative until 
some time after the Revolution; and we may at once con- 
gratulate ourselves, since it is clear they were thus early 
shown, that our ancestor, for his bravery in extreme youth, 
his patience, his fidelity, and the essential virtue of depend- 
ence upon one Supreme Power, of which in after life he 
showed the full fruits, came in good time to be rewarded in 
the acquisition of what then was an honor jealously guarded 
by the learned body, and acknowledged by all men. 

In his province at that day the standard of personal merit 
to which gentlemen of the gown must conform was high, as 
it was in Pennsylvania; and I have taken much interest in 
the accounts which those who know of them have given me 


second one hundred, but insisted on returning that which he had had. 
(Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vii. 164, n.) In 1704, the year in 
which Col. White was born, Mr. Salkeld, a very eminent London attorney, 
took Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Hardwicke, as an articled clerk, without 
a fee. 
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of the caustic criticisms of alarmed laymen, at the close of the 
last century, remonstrating against the too hasty increase of 
the members of the body the most learned which Maryland 
politically possessed. Her clergy and her legists were dis- 
tinguished and revered.’ 

Mr. White, then, wore the gown; but there is no need to 
enter upon a description of the legal establishment of which 
he wasa member. The position in which he is best known 
in Maryland history was one of great importance in the 
county of Baltimore. That county, until 1778, comprised 
the present county of the same name, and the present county 
of Harford, where we stand to-day. He became deputy sur- 
veyor of this vast, wild region, and acted as the representa- 
tive of the Lord Proprietary, the surveyor-general not coming 
between him and his principal; as fourteen years later, in 
Virginia, did George Washington for Lord Fairfax, laying 
off by metes and bounds the lands which were by him granted 
to the early settlers in return for certain rents, at rates estab- 
lished by a general law. 

I have had access to the records of the land office at An- 
napolis, and have had the aid there of one of the gentlemen 
of the department ; but, agreeably to our anticipation, I have 
not found any evidence of his appointment to this post, and 
our failure so to do has confirmed the theory of the officer 
who made the search with me, that, as had been in the half 
century before, no commissions were then granted in the 
chamber of the Surveyor-General, but that all appointments, 
being made either by the Lord Proprietary, or by the Governor 
for him, were still recorded in the minutes of the Council. 
These we could not reach. 

It is, indeed, welcome to know that a young man, leaving 
his kinsfolk and his home, and visiting a region that was un- 
promising in many ways, where, too, the eligible candidates 
so outnumbered the few posts of importance as to make the 
authority of constable as desirable as in the days of Richard 


’ By his will, Colonel White left his law books to his son, “ desiring that 
he will make a donation of the Law Books to one of my Grandsons, if edu- 
cated in that Science.” 
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IL., came thus to attain to a position of weight and trust. A 
final confidence was reposed in him by the two adverse inte- 
rests of the time; for upon his certificate all the titles in Bal- 
timore County, all the rents reserved on lands there, the 
homes of the people, and the revenues of the Proprietary, 
during his term of office depended. There is yet to be seen 
the transcription of many such valuable documents, signed by 
him, in the old records of the government; and his formal 
declarations, lengthy and precise, are spread largely upon 
pages and pages of that manuscript State library. 

A few notes made here of the history of the Land Depart- 
ment will aid us to form an estimate of the importance of 
Colonel White’s employment. 

A surveyor-general has been the only person who has held 
an office for life in the province. The instance is that of 
John Langford, Esq., who in 1641 was so appointed, and who 
had thus secured to him the income of the post, because (it is 
suggested) one qualified for such a care could not be induced 
to relinquish the emoluments falling to him in an old country, 
for the hazards of an infant colony, on common terms. In 
1648 he died, and Robert Clarke, Esq., who was a deputy-sur- 
veyor before, was appointed in his place, and made a mem- 
ber of the council. The council constituted the nobles of a 
ruler who was, in the regard of the precise lawyers of the 
King’s cabinet, a vice-regent. From this time deputy-sur- 
veyors were appointed for each county; and generally, if not 
always, not by the surveyor-general, but by the Lord Proprie- 
tary, or his governor. The surveyor-general thereafter was 
an officer enjoying, as in some degree or other a relative of 
Lord Baltimore, a valuable sinecure, sitting at the council 
board, not for the wisdom of his speech as much as for the 
dignity of his calling, constituting one of a provincial court, 
and at liberty to do everything that others did but to make a 
survey. After Robert Clarke, the surveyor-general had not 
the reputation to be allowed to do that. 

His deputies were independent of him; were not even, in 
most instances, as has been said, appointed by him; and stood 
towards the provincial authorities in the relation which had 
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been his when Maryland was small enough in population to 
enable the chief to act without representatives. Such a sur- 
veyor-general was Colonel Talbot in 1683; succeeded by 
Henry Darnall, Esq., in 1684, who, with eight other gentle- 
men, was made Commissioner, to rule the province during 
Lord Baltimore’s absence in England. He was the son of 
Philip Darnall, and a kinsman of Lord Baltimore. In 1695 
Robert Smith, Esq., who was Chief Justice of Maryland, was 
made surveyor-general. I believe it was about thirteen years 
later that surveyors of counties were required to take oaths; 
and the land office has its test-books, old volumes, with the 
form of the long and severe tests on the first page, and the 
signatures of the gentlemen following; just as all the county 
courts in Maryland, and the Court of Appeals have. 

Lat one time thought that Thomas White had made the 
survey of the town of Baltimore, which was laid out some 
ten years after he reached this country, and when, accordingly, 
his age was about twenty-six; but I find that his immediate 
predecessor in office, Philip Jones, did this. It cannot be 
unlikely that Thomas White aided him, for certainly four 
years later, and possibly sooner, he himself filled the place 
vacated by the death or removal of Jones, and no doubt he 
had had an extended experience before the responsibility was 
cast upon him. 

The records at Annapolis show him to have certified sur- 
veys in 1734. By that date he had married, and was the 
father of two children. 

John Hall, Esq., of Cranberry Hall, in Baltimore County, 
became his father-in-law ; a personage of extensive possessions, 
and of high position in the province. Of his wealth there lies 
adequate proof in the title papers, and other records of the 
county ; and of his position I shall refer to but two pieces 
of evidence, each, it may be said, not the less significant in its 
special relation, and to the lay mind, perhaps, the more enter- 
taining and persuasive, because really valueless as legal proof. 
The first is the tradition only recently lost (if actually lost) in 
this vicinity, that he was above the process of the courts, and 
not amenable to the justices on sentence given, because, being 

29 
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entitled, if in default, or under accusation, to be tried by his 
peers, there was no body of his peers nearer than England. 
This tradition was familiar only a few years ago to the 
common people here. The second, is the fact that, in the 
church records, the ancient books of the vestry of Saint 
George’s at Spesutisee—whose green enclosure now protects the 
remains of Colonel White—in the lists of births, of marriages, 
of deaths, wherever John Hall’s name appears, or the name 
of any one closely allied to him, and the connection is noted, it 
is recorded in a hand bolder than that of the many names 
before and after. Thus there has been spared for more than 
a century and a half, a tribute of reverence for worldly posi- 
tion, in the private register of an establishment which regards 
all men alike, that cannot be doubted, that does not vary, and 
that, no matter what might be suggested of its inconsistency 
with the Church’s teaching of the equality of suppliants in 
the house of God, was eminently proper. For these two 
particulars must be taken as of a high order of historic proof, 
and sufficient without the more that is beyond, to show that 
John Hall then was of the civil “ powers that be,” whom all are 
taught by the Church to honor. The respect thus mutely paid 
him calls to mind the many other forms in which in print and 
manuscript, the names of great persons are noted in a way to 
show also the esteem in which their owners are held. Whilst 
the old clerk of Saint George’s was thus, like laborious monk 
at intricate initial, doing homage according to his faith, the 
commons of England were printing in Acts of Parliament 
their King’s name in capitals. 

In noticing John Hall, I may direct your attention for a 
moment to the circumstances of a gentleman of Maryland of 
his day. His house was of brick, with durable and thick 
walls substantially imbedded in an honest foundation, very 
spacious, and wainscotted throughout: furnished only use- 
fully below, but with an attention to elegance and comfort in 
the bedchambers recorded by every historian of his people 
and his era. It was always the central object of a plantation 
settlement, where a court-baron, or a court-leet might be held, 
and was usually, like Sophia’s Dairy, approached by water. 
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For one or two generations, in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, the Maryland gentleman was a feudal lord 
without a title, of right the ruler of a manor if his lands ex- 
ceeded one thousand acres, as they mostly did, and adminis- 
tering his affairs upon regal principies, with a Royal proprie- 
tary and a great empire to back him. His home was built 
for him by convicts, shipped hither upon commercial arrange- 
ment made through his correspondent in London, and in- 
voiced as culprits, under sentence duly set out in the manifest, 
for offences as scrupulously indicated. These persons were 
received in the province as chattels, or animals, as they passed 
under the eye of the constable, or sheriff at the port of entry, 
who acted as customs officer. After 1728 it was the law, that 
gentlemen bringing them to the New World, “importing 
them,” it was called, should enter them in the public registers 
as felons, and declare the crimes to which they owed their 
predicament. And in this there was regarded the minor con- 
sideration, that the inhabitants, in being thus advised, might 
be secure ; without prejudice to the weightier reason, that 
the duty due to the government on the human freight might 
be recovered. 

His state service consisted largely of silver. Besides pew- 
ter for common use, the first settlers had a great deal of ster- 
ling plate that was massive, bearing the arms of their fore- 
fathers, which, as gentlemen and lineal successors, they 
themselves were entitled to carry. His house servants were 
mulattoes; and of these in Mr. Hall’s time there were proba- 
bly three thousand in the province; but his field hands were 
negroes, who outnumbered the mulattoes then by about thir- 
teen to one. He ate, in the earlier days, without a fork, 
which was not because he was a Marylander, but because he 
was a man in the wilds where forks were unknown: and one 
of his spirited descendants, but recently passed away, was 
upon the eve of adding, as he indited this, that he cut his 
meat with his rapier, or other weapon, so rarely had the ma- 
tured great-great-grandson “met with a dinner knife” in his 
prolonged researches. It need not be said what he ate, save 
that it was the rich product of a warm country, varied with 
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copious supplies from peopled waters. His drink was, for 
many years, sack, of which we have been assured there is 
more frequent mention in the records of the settlement than 
in the pages of Shakspeare. 

In hours of repose he used stools and forms, and some 
benches against the walls. His artificial light was yielded 
by candles made of a hard, brittle wax, of a curious green 
color, that was gotten from the berry of the myrtle growing 
at the mouth of rivers, and found free from grease, and very 
pleasant to the smell after a careful cooking. These tapers 
were sometimes extinguished, that the sweetly perfumed 
smoixe tnight fill the room.’ 

I turn from him as a local sovereign, to regard him for a 
few moments as a subject. His taxes, payable to the colonial 
powers, and his tithes, due to his ghostly adviser, were mainly 
rated and discharged in tobacco; if he owed any one money, 
the secret of relief lay at hand in the far-reaching leaves of 
that staple; were he fined for a bad road, or assessed for a 
contribution to the cost of a good one, or called upon for a 
subsidy by the Assembly, or in need of money itself, his men 
rolled the due tale of casks to the weighing-sheds, and then 
delivered them to the person who cancelled the obligation, or 
met the want for coin which had involved the transfer, and 
himself proceeded forthwith to use them as we do bank notes 
and drafts. 

In 1640 they had, I think, no money here, as current tokens 
passing from pocket to pocket. The authorities, it is true, 


1 The annals of the province furnish us so many details of the personal 
appearance, the dress, of the men and women of that day, and are so acces- 
sible in the citations of the numerous modern works that have drawn from 
them, that I may gratify my wish to be brief in conscientiously omitting 
what would necessarily appear but a paraphrase. The red coat and raffles, 
with the white scarf, of Colonel White, are familiar to us in the pictures we 
have of him; and we know that he wore short breeches and silk stockings ; 
doubtless he carried a sword on occasions of ceremony, and perhaps, as a 
young man, he shared what was then called the folly of youth, in wearing 
diamonds and gold and silver buttons about him, and in having his long 
cuffs kept in place by bits of lead, just as some years ago the ladies ballasted 
their skirts with shot and miniature shrapnel. 
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agree that in commercial transactions a little English or Eu- 
ropean coin was occasionally employed ; and in trading with 
the Indians for beaver-skins and like articles, the peake and 
the roanoke obtained a free circulation; but in the main the 
colonists used tobacco instead of grain or money. The his- 
tory of Maryland exhibits a nation from its earliest stage, 
when merely by barter its wants are supplied, and presents a 
problem of peculiar interest, in the contrast of the intellectual 
maturity of the highest civilization with the contemporaneous 
and adequate simplicity of primitive customs. Especially in 
manifesting the toleration of the broadest mental develop- 
ment, at a time when the laws of trade and the domestic 
code were those of a country in its infancy, is the story of 
this State significant. A good deal less than two hundred 
years ago the arts and sciences were so well known here, that 
Annapolis was called the modern Athens, but the question of 
money was not an important one in the province. In 1661 a 
mint was established, where shillings were coined, contain- 
ing at least the worth of ninepence in sterling silver, to pass 
in return for tobacco, rated as worth twopence per pound ; 
and thus the currency was fixed as it remained till the Revo- 
lution, six of these shillings, or their vegetable equivalent, 
being at first worth a dollar. By statute, in 1669 men had 
to take the vegetable as a legal tender if their debtor pre- 
ferred to keep the sterling silver for himself; and this, too, 
notwithstanding a depreciation in the weed-money, which re- 
sulted from the too great plenty of the yield. Three years 
before the Assembly had actually passed a law prohibiting 
the planting of tobacco for a twelvemonth ; a folly founded 
on some principles of political economy that the Lord Pro- 
prietary would not countenance; although one may be en- 
couraged to suspect that, in maintaining the integrity of his 
principle, he did not urge the true doctrine at an inconvenient 
crisis; for his “ disassent” was only signified in the November 
following that first day of February from which the statute 
was to take effect, and by that time the object had been ac- 
complished. Both the principles which he justly decried, and 
the tobacco which his people sought to check, now flourish 
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about us. In Virginia the growth was stopped; and the 
number of idle negroes was, in conversation and political ac- 
tion, significantly pronounced a sore grievance. The royal 
governor was not here also taxed for a veto, perhaps, because 
no analogous law of suspension could be formulated. Just 
after our ancestor married, the malcontents in Maryland 
could not be restrained, and they wildly destroyed many 
fields, ravaging the crops till the militia came up and dis- 
persed them. 

The Maryland gentleman witnessed all sorts of English 
experiments, conceived somewhat for the establishment of the 
prosperity of his own country, but mainly for the establish- 
ment of securities against its prosperity in prejudice of the 
wealth of Great Britain. He was coaxed to grow grapes, and 
given vines; but he would not. He was not allowed to 
manufacture, because England made all the fabrics that could 
be paid for. The home government offered a premium to 
those who would increase the use of British iron, by import- 
ing it into the province, notwithstanding the boundless supply 
of iron already here. A contest, manifested and effective in 
the acts of the respective legislatures, the Parliament, and the 
Assembly, was waged for a long while, marked by selfish re- 
strictions on one side, and by schemes of uncloaked retaliation 
on the other. The Assembly, to thwart the home govern- 
ment, alike in checking the inflow of the foreign, and to speed 
the shipment of the domestic metal, gave a bounty to the 
citizen who, after 1719, took up one hundred acres of land, 
and erected furnaces and forges for the working of the ready 
ore; and secured to him facilities for exportation on his part. 
Colonel White was one of the many men who erected iron- 
works on the Western shore, and took up a great extent of 
woodland there.! 

John Hall in all his time had the benefit of the postal sys- 
tem, secured by private enterprise till 1710, when the British 
Government, in aid of the sheriffs, established a general office. 
The Maryland gentleman helped to pay the premiums given 


1 His books mention The Bush River Iron Co., and Stafford Forge. 
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for dead bears and wolves, crows ana squirrels; and for the 
capture by the rangers of the wild horses and cattle that made 
this tract unsafe. He cared for the preservation of the deer. 
He sustained an organized force, to fight the border men on 
land, and to clear the coasts of pirates. He was a judge of 
the moral life of his fellows, summoning them (and subject 
himself to summons) before the vestry, to answer the charges 
of swearing, of denial of the Trinity, of the oppression of 
maid-servants and debtors, and of other sins. His children 
while they trembled yearned to hear, and devoutly believed, 
ghost stories; and his fields were the scenes of wild mid- 
night mysteries, that gave names to their open stage; and 
that lived, with the names, in the memories of elders not 
wanting in courage, if also strongly tinged with superstition. 
There is an entertaining instance of this im the traditions of a 
tract till recently in the family, of which one enclosure was 
called “Ha! Ha!” and another, “Ha! Ha! Indeed!” The 
restless spectre that ruled the former, in the deep night, 
announced his presence and his humor in a wild “ Ha! Ha!” 
to whom the unknowable soul in the other field, whether in 
the sympathy of jollity, or in the malevolence of mockery and 
triumph, cannot be said, laughed back in startling notes, 
“Ha! Ha! Indeed! ... He retained a warm love for 
the land of his fathers, giving home titles to his counties, his 
plantations, his towns, his streets. He died as gentlemen die, 
willing finger rings to many, and a legacy of tobacco to his 
divine ; and left true gentlemen to follow him. 

Thomas White married the daughter of such a gentleman ; 


1 In Colonel White’s will we find mention of “ Line of An Ha InpEEp 
(being the end of the East Northeast Line of An Ha, the cow pasture).” 
These tracts among others are also the subject thereof: Edinburgh, Abbott’s 
Forest, Constantinople, Antrim, Kilkenny, Londonderry, Eaton’s Addition, 
Eaton’s second edition, Gay’s Favour, Hathaway’s Hazard, Chance, Rum- 
ney Royal, Hammond’s Hope, Paradise, Leigh of Leighton, Royal Exchange, 
Simmond’s Neglect; his tax lists show, besides, Neighbor’s Affinity, Atta- 
way’s Trust, Constant Friendship, Harrison’s Resolution, etc. ete. These 
tracts were all large, An Ha Inpzzp, for instance, contained 825 acres. 
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named Sophia; who lived until the eighteenth of June, 1742. 
He had by her three children, all of whom were daughters: — 

Sopura, born May 8th, 1731. 

ELIZABETH, born January 28th, 1733. 

SaRAH CHARLOTTE, born October 25th, 1736. 

Her father died in about 1728, and under his will, which 
was not legally executed, but which was carefully obeyed 
by her kinsmen, she acquired the tract of land called Sophia’s 
Dairy in the paper, and also two hundred acres, part of 
a tract called Hall’s Plains. It is believed that the bride 
was carried by her husband from Cranberry Hall, which stood 
near the old graveyard whence Colonel White’s remains have 
just been removed, to a house standing on the plantation 
where we now are, towards the south of this present house, 
facing Bush River. I am told that traces of the foundation 
of the old homestead yet remain. 

Mr. White at this time had the title of Major, but how he 
received it I cannot say. No doubt it was his as the com- 
mander of a battalion of militia, raised for service in de- 
fensive movements against the Indians, and in the difficulties 
that had for some time troubled the authorities of his State 
and those of Pennsylvania, as to the border line, in which the 
lives of many men were lost, and probably inquiry would 
show that there was then a permanent organization of troops 
under the system created in 1715, or a year or so later, for the 
energetic enlistment of soldiers, to be paid while in active 
service. Of this body, the members of the Council were 
Colonels. Perhaps it was found well to make the represen- 
tatives of the counties officers also, in rank only a grade below 
the principals at headquarters. Major White had a most 
powerful friend at the capital, in the person of the governor, 
Samuel Ogle, who was appointed in 1731, in the room of 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, the brother of the Lord Proprie- 
tary, who came to Maryland in 1727, and taking ill, was 
forced to embark for England, dying on the passage. Gov- 
ernor Ogle, as Bishop White has told us, was an intimate 
companion of Major White, and must have proved his esti- 
mation of him in many ways of which we know nothing, 
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for he had considerable power at the time, and was so well 
disposed towards our ancestor, that he conferred, with the 
office mentioned, other county offices and appointments upon 
him. 

In 1732, just after Sophia Hall White was born, Lord 
Baltimore himself came to the province, in order to meet the 
sons of William Penn, and with them to reach an amicable 
adjustment of the oft-recurring troubles touching the limits 
of their possessions. In the conferences which then took 
place, the Archives of Pennsylvania show that Major White 
bore a part, certainly as a surveyor, and perhaps as a military 
man ; but the disagreements of the proprietors were not ended, 
nor did they terminate till after some of the principal actors 
had got into Chancery, and Lord Hardwicke had been ap- 
pealed to. In 1734, Lord Baltimore returned to England, 
aud Mr. Ogle was again governor. It was in this year at the 
latest, that Mr. White was made deputy surveyor of the 
county, as I have already stated ; and if his appointment may 
not be attributed to his Lordship’s visit, and appreciation of 
Mr. White’s services, it may certainly be ascribed to the ele- 
vation of Mr. Ogle, whose functions as governor had only 
been suspended whilst Lord Baltimore was here. This gov- 
ernor found in Mr. White a valued friend, made him an officer 
next in rank to the gentlemen of his Council, gave him charge 
of the proprietary’s lands and interests in Baltimore County, 
and sought his advice in matters of state. After this time 
there were commissioned two colonels for Baltimore County, 
and Mr. White was promoted to be one of them. 

Besides thus discharging public duties in behalf of his 
fellows, Mr. White increased his landed possessions, of which 
I have recently examined the incontestable proofs in the State 
Capitol at Annapolis. In 1777, his taxable real estate in 
Harford County alone, comprised seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-two and one-half acres. 

Like all of his time, and of the hundred years just pre- 
ceding, making an election between Holy Church and the 
Holy Anglo-Catholic Establishment, he was a vigilant servant 
of God, and in the parish of Spesutie for many years per- 
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formed with regularity his duties as a vestryman, whereto he 
was first qualified on the 29th of May, 1731, that term of 
service, by successive re-elections, continuing till the 3d of 
June, 1734. On Easter Monday of 1742 (April 19th), he 
was again qualified, taking, as the record shows, the oaths of 
allegiance, abhorrency, and abjuration—tests prescribed by 
the first legislature which assembled after the province was 
restored to the Baltimores, in 1716—and applied till the 
American Revolution. He acted with the vestry till 1745, 
some three years after the death of his wife, and when his 
last child was nearly nine years of age. 

His daughter Sophia, upon whom it is thought he settled 
this property, married Aquila Hall, on February 14th, 1750 ; 
and it was her husband who erected this house in 1768, the 
year in which Governor Eden came over, by the hands, it is 
said, of five redemptionists, two of whom were masons, two 
carpenters, and one a laborer, who worked with imported 
bricks, and who, when the building was finished, received 
their freedom for their reward.! Sophia was the only one of 


' The house is sixty-four feet front, by fifty-four feet in depth, regular in 
outline, two stories high, with an attic above. It is wholly without external 
ornament, and the expanse of brick is only relieved by small platforms with 
balustrades and seats, at the doors at either end of the hall, which goes 
through the middle of the building, and by some variety in the laying of the 
rows of bricks that form the tops of the windows, and the moderately pro- 
jecting eaves. It is vast, but too bare and monotonous to be imposing, ac- 
cording to the prevailing fashion of its day, of which many specimens may 
still be seen in Annapolis. There is one there, in particular, at the corner 
of The Duke of Gloucester St. and Conduit St., which differs from this only 
slightly in dimensions. The timbers of the floors and stairways are remark- 
ably fine; the foundations are enduring monuments of the honesty of the 
work of the poor culprits doomed to lay them ; and the walls are so thick 
as to have resisted a stroke of lightning. They are, I think, nearly two 
feet in thickness. This structure faces southward, and commands a view of 
Bush River, at the distance of about half a mile, at a point where there is 
a wide expanse of water, crossed by the railway bridge of the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Road. The land slopes down easily from the elevation of the 
homestead to the shore, and is under cultivation. Somewhere between the 
present site and the river, the first building of John Hall’s time stood, and 
traces of the foundation remain. An old negro stated on the day of the 
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the daughters who married. The others died, the second 
early, the third late ; Elizabeth, it is not known when, beyond 
the fact that she did not grow old; and Sarah Charlotte, on 
the 19th of November, 1776, long after her father had carried 
her to his new home in Philadelphia. 

To Philadelphia, Colonel White removed about 1745, and 
on the seventh day of May, 1747, at Christ Church, he 
married Esther, the widow of the late John Newman, and 
daughter of Abraham Hewlings, of Burlington, in New 
Jersey; a lady of much force of character; coming of a 
family that, among Quakers, had constantly adhered to the 
Church of England; and so zealously, indeed, as, in the 
persons of some of its members, to have left testamentary 
direction that later generations be likewise bound to that 
faith. Bishop White was used to speak of her with rever- 
ence and affection. By this marriage Colonel White had two 
children ; William, of whom I have just spoken, and Mary, 
who married Robert Morris. 

His life in the city was an active one, notwithstanding a 
physical misfortune that hereafter shall be alluded to. His 
interests bound him still to his Maryland home, where he 
retained the bulk of his property, and personally supervised 
it twice in each year up to the time of his death. As he had 
there duly considered the general welfare in former years, 
aiding in political movements, and contributing to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the church, he also in Philadel- 
phia participated in the government of public institutions, 


family meeting, that he had, some time back, ploughed up there a spoon, 
which proved to be of fine silver, having the initials “8. H.”—Sophia Hall, 
no doubt. From what is technically the rear of the house, if premises so 
uniform and so admirably placed on an eminence commanding fine views on 
all sides can be said to have a back, the summer landscape inland is charm- 
ing, comprising hilly but cultivated fields immediately under the eye, rolling 
away in rich green and brown waves, to the forest far beyond, none of them 
too rugged for the plough. The kitchen and servants’ quarters are in an 
outbuilding, some forty feet by twenty in size. A substantial spring-house 
and barn are also at hand. The homestead proper, comprises, I believe, 
five hundred and sixty acres, although the whole tract is of nine hundred 
and eighty-eight acres. 
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notably in that of the Philadelphia College ;} and in his con- 
tinued devotion to religion it seems just to discern the influ- 
ence that later secured to the true doctrines the unfaltering 
allegiance, and the unbroken ministrations of his only son. 
He died in Maryland, in this house, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1779, attended by his wife and son. Mrs. Morris was 
informed of the event in this letter from her brother. 


My Dear SIsTER :— 


The intention of this letter is not so much to inform you 
yt your honoured Father has paid ye last debt of nature— 
for yt you would have concluded from my letter of this morn- 
ing to Mr. Morris—but to assure you it was with as little suf- 
fering as so great a change admits of ; he was ill but five days, 
and during ye greater part of yt time was able to enjoy his 
Book and ye conversation of his friends. For a long time he 
has expected without ye least uneasiness yt every attack would 
be his last, and as this did not arise from discontent at ye 
world or impatience under bodily infirmities we may flatter 
ourselves it was built on a foundation wh this world can 
neither give nor destroy. Our Mother is more shocked at ye 
Event than I had reason to expect, considering she must have 
looked for it so long & been assured of it for these 24 hours 
past ; but I trust it will be ye happiness of you & me, as I am 
sure it will be our endeavour to make up for her loss. 

With ye hope yt ye information here given will alleviate 
your distress, I am 

Your ever affectionate Brother 


W. WHITE. 
Harrorp County, Sep. 29, 1779. 


MRS. MORRIS. 


Although active, zealous, and successful, the companion of 
the men of his time, for twenty-two years before his death, 
because of a fall from his carriage, Mr. White was a cripple ; 
depending upon canes.? Out of his seventy-five years thus a 


' He was Trustee of the Philadelphia College from Nov. 13, 1749, to the 
time of his death, in 1779. He was one of the Commissioners of the Peace 
in 1752.—Colonzal Records, v. 572. 

2 “This,” said Bishop White, in his account of his own life, “kept him 
out of all society, except such as could be had at his own hospitable table 
and fireside; and, except in afternoons, of some of the principal gentlemen 
of the city, of his own age, who, in those days, habitually assembled at the 
public coffee-house, for society merely.” 
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large number were marked by his patient acceptance of an 
impediment to freedom, of the kind which no man can 
admit without grief, and which no fortune can remedy. 
His youth had passed in a victorious struggle with diffi- 
culties, as little desirable, but of another order, surmounted 
in the vigor and confidence of rectitude and health; his age 
encountered that which could not be overcome. In youth, 
therefore, he acquired experience, skill, the forethought and 
promptitude of the intrepid pioneer and the husbandman ; 
while in life’s decline it was as natural that he should sup- 
plement these with the silent but effective acknowledgment 
of a power not to be wrestled with, in his cheerful employ- 
ment of returning seasons still beneficently vouchsafed him; 
perhaps vouchsafed him in a higher beneficence, in that they 
were seasons of calm not unalloyed. “My Father,” said 
Bishop White, “ left the world with the reputation of unsul- 
lied integrity through life.” 

The mere appreciation of the spectacle thus afforded us, in 
the recital of the undisputed results of a well-known career, 
will promote the purposes of eulogy, while protecting us from 
a benevolent suspicion of extravagance in the mind of the dis- 
passionate observer. Colonel White’s youth could scarcely be 
contemplated by any one without some enthusiasm of com- 
mendation. He is found cast upon his own resources ere his 
beard has grown ; encountering the awful illness of homesick- 
ness in a wilderness, without mother or kinsfolk, either near 
or within reach of dying entreaty ; pressed upon by unalter- 
able circumstance, significant of the vast difference between 
felicity lost and despaired of, and toil and danger inevitable 
and of only profit to be hoped for. He was encompassed by 
elders, by the law of their nature heedless of the example they 
unwittingly set him; or perhaps observant and unmanly in 
the rough derision by which, in violation of his nicer sense, 
they sought craftily to beguile him to sully his purity. He 
was unaided in the urgent quickening of his moral instincts ; 
and as he was thus without guide in his election between 
courses known to be dubious, and yet felt, one or other, to be 
necessary, so also he was unenlightened after a hazarded judg- 
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ment by the merited applause, or the priceless censure, of a 
loving arbiter. There is here indicated a struggle which has 
marked the similar situation of all men in their immaturity, 
and the memory of which is, in later years, associated by the 
successful with every image and tradition of the earlier time. 
In a superior degree of sensibility it would be likely that a 
contest of this sort might become dreadful and calamitous. 
Of Colonel White it may be remembered, with a feeling of 
congratulation, that the course which his gentle birth alone 
would have made the more hard for him, was happily less 
rugged and painful because of the concomitant kindness of 
those in power, to which his gentle birth recommended him. 
But this influence was not that which secured the reputation 
for integrity recorded by his son. The picture of his later 
life discloses so much of the strength that was always his, that 
we owe it to him to declare his ultimate bright fortune of a 
character possibly unattainable by men of ordinary power, no 
matter how kind and how opportune the favors of the great 
about them, and whilst it was the proof of his just use of his 


opportunities, it was not the less the reward of virtues entirely 
his own.! 


' Col. White’s field books are now in the possession of Mr. Thomas White 
Hall, of Maryland : his account books, of Mr. Thomas Harrison Montgomery, 
of New York City. It seems hardly necessary, but it may be proper to add, 
that the leading authorities in Maryland history have been consulted in the 
preparation of this paper. 





SAMUEL ADAMS. 


CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE A. SIMMONS. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Samuet Apams, son of Samuel Adams and Mary Fifield, 
was born in Purchase St., Boston, Sept. 27 (16 O. 8.), 1722. 
His father was a man of good social and political standing, 
universally esteemed and respected; his mother, a woman of 
rare piety and dignity. From boyhood, Samuel Adams was 
surrounded by influences tending to develop those traits 
which so distinguished him in later life. A peculiar earnest- 
ness, steadfastness and persistency in what seemed to him 
right to do or say, were manifest even in early youth. His 
innate love of liberty was fostered by the discussions in which 
his father took so prominent a part. Fragments in school 
books, marked and annotated by the thoughtful lad, indicate 
the early bent and bias of his mind, truly prophetic of the 
man. Fitted for college at the Boston Latin School, young 
Adams entered Harvard University in 1736 at the age of 14, 
his father then being possessed of an ample fortune. The 
subject of Adams’ thesis for his master’s degree, “ Whether it 
be lawful to resist the Supreme Magistrate, if the common- 
wealth cannot be otherwise preserved,” was both audacious 
and characteristic. 

Oct. 17, 1749, he married Elizabeth Checkley, daughter of 
Rev. Samuel Checkley: had two living children; Samuel, 
afterwards surgeon in the Continental army (died unmarried), 
and Hannah, who married Col. Thomas Wells, brother of Mr. 
Adams’ second wife. A few of her descendants are living. 
Owing to his father’s reverse of fortune, added to a disincli- 
nation for the quiet field which the ministry offered in that 
day, Adams early decided to enter the political arena, for 
which his mental and moral qualities so admirably fitted him. 
Mr. Adams was one of the first in the country to recognize the 
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power of the press, and, from an early period brought himself 
in con‘act with the world and disseminated his favorite prin- 
ciples through letters addressed “To the Printer,” and pub- 
liched in one or another of the weekly papers. He is known 
to have used over twenty-five different signatures, such as 
Candidus, Valerius Publicola, Vindex, etc. These letters show 
the true character of the man, the true character of the Revo- 
lution of which he has with truth been called “ The Father.” 
Liberty, Resistance to tyranny, Equal rights, these are the key- 
notes, struck, echoed, re-echoed, till the strange had become 
the familiar ; till the people, with whom Samuel Adams was 
ever at one, heart and mind, were thoroughly indoctrinated. 
Early singled out by the government as dangerous and ob- 
noxious, bribes were vainly offered either to secure him for 
the government or to silence him. Hutchinson writes “ such 
is the incorruptibility of the man, that no office, not all the 
wealth in the king’s coffers can tempt him.” 

In 1765, he was elected member, in 1766 clerk of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court; how faithfully he performed those 
duties a glance at the records shows. His busy pen had ever 
but one aim in its endeavor to reform abuses, to defend a friend 
or to rouse the apathetic. He had so many ways of presenting 
truth, it seemed ever new and fresh. “The eyes of Argus to 
detect all things, the hands of Briareus and every one wield- 
ing a pen!” Compare the famous Appeal to the World, written 
in 1769 in defence of Hancock and others falsely accused by 
government, with the Declaration of Independence, and see 
the seed germ and its development. 

The memorable interview in the Council Chamber, March 
6, 1770, when Adams, as chairman of the committee from the 
people, demanded of Gov. Hutchinson that the troops be re- 
moved from Boston, is a matter of history, and so thoroughly 
dramatic as to suggest a national painting. The wavering, 
vacillating Governor, entrenching himself behind the false 
statement “that he had no authority to remove the troops” 
(having already agreed to send away one regiment), and 
Samuel Adams, towering in righteous indignation, “If you 
have power to remove one, you have power to remove both. 
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The people will be satisfied with nothing tess. Both regiments 
or none.” It is that supreme moment chosen by the artist 
Copley for the portrait of Samuel Adams now in Faneuil Hall, 
a copy of which hangs in your own Independence Hall. The 
words, the act, the face, the figure, reveal the character of the 
man. Simple almost to puritanism in dress and bearing ; 
dignified, indomitable, calm; yet behind all the fire glowing 
which was to lighten a whole world. What wonder that, 
before the Lron Man of the People, the Governor yielded, and 
Sam. Adams’ regiments (as Lord North called them) marched 
out of Boston. The Copley portrait was painted for John 
Hancock at his request, soon after the reconciliation which 
united, more firmly than ever, the two friends separated for 
a season by the machinations of political foes. One of the 
most important steps initiated by Samuel Adams was the 
appointment at Faneuil Hall, Nov. 2, 1772, of Committees of 
Correspondence, to state to the world the Rights of Colonists, 
and this Province in particular, as Men, Christians, and Sub- 
jects, and to communicate the same with all infringements 
and violations. This carried into effect truly breathed life 
into the American Revolution. In the words of John Adams, 
“ Boston town meetings and Harvard College set the universe 
in motion!” Soon after, followed the “ Boston Tea Party,” 
for which Adams gave the signal. Events succeeded each 
other so rapidly as only to bear enumerating. In 1775, Mr. 
Adams was one of the committee of five to confer with the 
other colonies in General Congress. This Congress met at 
Philadelphia; the proposal to open with prayer came from 
Samuel Adams, who suggested that all religious differences 
should be merged and prayers read by Mr. Duché, a prominent 
Episcopalian clergyman. The peculiar fitness of the Psalm 
for the day (the 35th) struck every one, while the unexpected 
extemporaneous prayer by Mr. Duché stirred, exalted, and 
united all hearts. The battle of Lexington soon followed, a 
day whose dawn, ushered in with cannonade and rattling 
musketry, was hailed by Mr. Adams in words that had pro- 
phetic ring—* What a glorious morning!” For him it was 
the dawning of the day of freedom. A price was set upon 
30 
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his head. “Pardon to all the rest, but for Sam. Adams and 
John Hancock a long rope and short shrift.” In the Second 
Congress, Mr. Adams advocated immediate Declaration of In- 
dependence. On nomination of John and Samuel Adams, 
Washington was appointed Commander-in-Chief.’ The battle 
of Bunker Hill, the siege and evacuation of Boston went far 
to prepare the people for Mr. Adams’ views on independent 
government. His friend, Richard Henry Lee, June 5, 1776, 
introduced in Congress the resolution that the colonies are free 
and independent States. Mr. Adams took prominent part in 
the discussion, and did much to win over members to the In- 
dependence party ; a subtle powerful agent in the Adams Con- 
spiracy, as tories were wont to call the Revolution. The 
signing of the Declaration of independence, July 4, 1776, was 
the seal and ratification of the zealous, unwavering resolution 
of years. In 1779, with John Adams and James Bowdoin, 
Samuel Adams drafted the Constitution of Massachusetts. In 
1787 he was one of the Convention for ratifying the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; an advocate of the “ Conciliatory 
propositions,” his influence went far to prevent its hasty re- 
jection by Massachusetts, whose example was sure to be fol- 
lowed by many other States. In 1787 he was President of 
the Massachusetts Senate; from 1789 till 1793 he was Lieut.- 
Governor, and from that time until 1797, Governor of the 
State, after which he retired from public life. He died in 
Boston, October 2, 1803, aged 81 years 10 days. Through 
petty political animosities his last years were embittered by 
neglect, but he had lived to see the practical working of his 
theory of government. That his country was free and inde- 
pendent, was reward enough for one whose Spartan simplicity 
of life and taste removed him alike from envying worldly 
success and fleeting honors, and the suffering which wounded 
pride and vanity would have caused to a man of less noble 
soul. 

His remains, followed by military escort, were placed in 


! This nomination was informal. Thomas Johnson, of Maryland, moved 
the appointment of Washington at the time it was acted upon.—Eb. 
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the Checkley Tomb in the old Granary Burying Ground. 
Not even a stone marks his resting place. In 1856, the 
remains were identified, and means taken to render their 
removal possible, if at any future time the proposition to erect 
a monument over them should be carried into effect. 

His noblest monument will be that which must exist for- 
ever in the hearts of his countrymen. 


JONATHAN ELMER. 
BY L. Q. 0. ELMER. 


(Centennial Collection.) 


JONATHAN EtMER was born at Cedarville, Cumberland 
County, New Jersey, Nov. 29,1745. His father, Daniel Elmer, 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Daniel Elmer, who graduated 
at Saybrook, in Yale College, in the year 1713, and was pastor 
of the old Cohansey Presbyterian Church of Cumberland 


County, from 1729 until his death in 1755. He was a descen- 
dant of Edward Elmer, who emigrated to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, as one of the congregation of the Rev. Thomas Hooker in 
1636. The family was settled in England as early as 1306, 
by the name of Aylmer, or in Latin Almer. John Aylmer 
was tutor of the celebrated Lady Jane Grey, and was made 
Bishop of London, by the name of John Elmer. 

Jonathan Elmer was well educated, and studied medicine 
in Philadelphia, was one of the first class of ten who graduated 
as Bachelors of Medicine in 1768, receiving the degree of M.D. 
in 1781. He began early to write on medical subjects, and 
was said by Dr. Rush to have been excelled in medical erudi- 
tion by no physician in the United States. He was through 
life a diligent student, and having a great fondness for legal 
and political subjects, became a well-informed lawyer, and 
later in life was equal to most ministers as a theologian. In 
1786 he was chosen a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, of which Dr. Franklin was then the President. 
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Soon after he graduated he married Miss Mary Seeley, 
daughter of Col. Ephraim Seeley, of Bridgeton, N. J., and 
settled in that place as a physician, his practice soon extending 
into the neighboring counties. But his health proving too 
feeble to enable him to endure the long horseback journeys then 
necessary, he soon addicted himself to a political and judicial 
life. In 1772 he was appointed, by Gov. Franklin, sheriff of 
the county, holding that office the legal term of three years, 
notwithstanding his well-known opposition to the tyrannical 
measures of the British government. This was conspicuously 
shown by his selection of a thoroughly Whig grand jury, in 
the spring of 1775, when an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
indict the persons who in the preceding winter had burned a 
cargo of tea stored at Greenwich. He was, from the first, one 
of the active, outspoken Whigs, and, although not a military 
man, as soon as his term of office as sheriff expired, was elected 
an officer of the militia, and aided in organizing that force. 
He was one of the members of the Provincial Congress of New 
Jersey, which met in May, 1775, and again in August, and 
afterwards in June, 1776; was one of the committee of that 
body which reported the new constitution of the State, adopted 
July 2, thus anticipating the promulgation of the Indepen- 
dence, declared by the General Congress, at Philadelphia, on 
the fourth. 

In November, 1776, he was chosen by the new legislature 
of New Jersey a member of the General Congress, and joined 
that body in December, at Baltimore, meeting with them when 
they removed to Philadelphia in the spring of 1777. He was 
placed on the medical committee, and visited the various army 
hospitals. . He was also for some time a member of the Trea- 
sury Board. Continued to be a member of the Congress in 
1778, 1781-2-8, and again in 1788. In 1784 he was a member 
of the Legislative Council of New Jersey. 

He was elected by the joint meeting of the legislature of 
New Jersey a member of the U. 8. Senate in 1789, and drew 
the short term of two years. When this term expired he 
failed to be re-elected, because, through absence, he had not 
voted in favor of establishing on the Delaware, at Trenton, 
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the ten miles square for the seat of the general government, 
and was not again a member of a legislative body. From 
1776 to 1786 he was clerk of the court of Cumberland 
County, and was surrogate from 1784 to 1792. After this 
he was for many years presiding judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of that county. He was a warm supporter of the 
administrations of Washington and Adams. During the 
later years of his life he was an elder of the Presbyterian 
church, and a frequent and influential member of the judica- 
tories of that denomination of Christians. He died at his 
residence in Bridgeton, in September, 1817, leaving one son, 
whose descendants still reside in that place. 





ABRAHAM CLARK. 
BY E. P. BUFFETT. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


ABRAHAM CLARK, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, from New Jersey, was born on the 15th of 
February, 1726. The farm of his father, Thomas Clark, a 
prominent citizen, an alderman, and for several years a judge 
of the county court, was situated between the villages of 
Elizabeth and Rahway, about two and a half miles from the 
former place. The farm-house in which Abraham Clark 
lived, a humble one-story structure, is still standing. His 
great-grandfather, Richard Clark, came to New Jersey from 
the town of Southold, at the eastern extremity of Long Island, 
a district originally settled by Puritan stock from New Eng- 
land. 

Although like his ancestors he was trained to the business 
of agriculture, his delicate health led him to devote most of 
his time to pursuits physically less laborious. He was engaged 
in surveying, the transfer of real estate, the examination of 
titles, and in the study of the law which he practised some- 
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what as an amateur. In 1767, he was elected clerk of the 
Colonial Assembly, and sheriff of the county of Essex. In 
1774 he became a member of the Committee of Safety, and 
was afterward chosen their secretary. In 1775 he was a 
member of the Provincial Congress, and was elected by them 
on June 22, 1776, a delegate to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia. His colleagues from New Jersey were the 
Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, Richard Stockton, John Hart, 
and Francis Hopkinson. 

While a member of this body, on the 4th of July, 1776, 
while the debate on the draft of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was in progress, and perhaps while sitting in Independ- 
ence Hall, in a letter to his friend and townsman, Col. Elias 
Dayton, he penned the following words, which may serve to 
illustrate the spirit of their author and of the times. “Our 
seeming bad success in Canada,I dare say, gives you great 
uneasiness ; In Times of danger and under misfortunes true 
Courage and Magnanimity can only be ascertained ; In the 
Course of Such a War we must expect some Losses. We are 
told a Panick seized the Army—If so it hath not reached the 
Senate—At the Time our Forces in Canada were retreating 
before a Victorious Army, while Genr’l. Howe with a Large 
Armament is Advancing towards N. York, Our Congress 
Resolved to Declare the United Colonies Free and Independent 
States. A Declaration for this purpose, I expect, will this day 
pass Congress, it is nearly gone through, after which it will 
be Proclaimed with all the State and Solemnity circumstances 
will admit ; It is gone so far that we must now be a free in- 
dependent State, or a Conquered Country. . . . I assure 
you Sir, Our Congress is an August Assembly—and can they 
support the Declaration now on the Anvil they will be the 
greatest Assembly on Earth. . . . We are now, Sir, em- 
barked on a most Tempestuous Sea; Life very uncertain, seem- 
ing dangers scattered thick around us. Plots against the 
military and it is Whispered against the Senate ; let us prepare 
for the Worst. We can Die here but once. May all our 
Business, all our purposes and pursuits tend to fit us for that 
important event.” 
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On August 2, 1776, he affixed his signature to the engrossed 
copy of the Declaration of Independence. With reference to 
this act he wrote four days afterward, again to Col. Dayton, 
as follows: “ As to my title, I know not yet whether it will 
be honourable or dishonourable; the issue of the war must 
settle it. Perhaps our Congress will be exalted on a high 
gallows. We were truly brought to the case of the three 
lepers ; If we continued in the state we were in, it was evi- 
dent we must perish ; if we declared Independence we might 
be saved—we could but perish. I assure you, Sir, I see, I 
feel, the danger we are in. I am far from exulting in our 
imaginary happiness ; nothing short of the almighty power 
of God can save us. It is not in our numbers, our union, our 
valour, I dare trust. I think an interposing Providence hath 
been evident in all the events that necessarily led us to what 
we are—I mean independent States; but for what purpose, 
whether to make us a great empire or to make our ruin more 
complete, the issue can only determine.” 

The sentiments thus expressed are sufficient to convince 
most minds that their author was a true patriot, a sincere 
Christian, and a man of sterling common sense. 

He served in Congress until April, 1778 ; was re-elected in 
1780, and remained until 1788 with the exception of two 
years, 1783 and 1784. Under the new constitution he was 
chosen a member of the second and of the third Congress, but 
died before the completion of his last term. When not a 
member of Congress be served his State as a member of the 
Legislature, and as a commissioner to adjust the financial 
relations of the State to the general government. He was 
appointed a delegate to the first Constitutional Convention at 
Annapolis, in 1786, and was re-appointed in 1787, but his health 
did not allow him to attend during the latter year. Twice 
he was candidate for the governorship of New Jersey, but was 
not elected. On the 15th of September, 1794, he was suddenly 
prostrated by the extreme heat, and died within two hours. 

He had many of the characteristics of the New England 
Puritan, to which stock it is not unlikely that his ancestors 
belonged. He was temperate, frugal, and moderate in his 
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desires and income. His decided conviction of duty led. him 
often to take a stand with the minority, which he did not 
hesitate to do at the expense of his own popularity. His 
kindness to those in humble station earned him the creditable 
title, “The poor man’s counsellor.” Of his personal appear- 
ance, it is said that he was of “ moderate height and slender 
frame.” His shaggy projecting eyebrows gave to his counte- 
nance an expression of sternness. In private life he was 
“reserved and contemplative.” The New Jersey Journal of 
Sept. 21, 1794, published one week after his death, states that 
“he was uniform and consistent, adorning that religion that 
he had early made a confession of, by acts of charity and 
benevolence.” ‘He married about the year 1749, Sarah, 
daughter of Isaac Hatfield, who was born in 1728, and died 
in 1804. They had ten children.” 

If he may not be placed among the most prominent of that 
illustrious body who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
he at least did worthy service in the rank and file. Although 
he may not have been a leader among leaders, he was certainly 
a man of great influence in the community in which he dwelt. 

He was for many years a member and trustee’of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rahway. In its graveyard his body 
now lies buried. On the slab which first marked his grave, 
is this inscription :— 


“ Firm and decided as a patriot, 
Zealous and faithful as a friend of the public, 
He loved his country, 

And adhered to her cause 
In the darkest hour of her struggle 
Against oppression.” 


A more imposing monument was afterward erected by the 
citizens of Rahway, and was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies on the 4th of July, 1848. 
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ISAAC NORRIS. 
BY GEORGE W. NORRIS, M.D. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Isaac Norris, the second, was born in Philadelphia, and 
brought up a merchant with his father; twice visited Eu- 
rope for travel ; was engaged in an extensive business on his 
return, from which he withdrew in 1748. He was endowed 
with good natural abilities, had received an excellent educa- 
tion, and might indeed be called learned; for, in addition to 
a knowledge of Hebrew, he wrote in Latin and French with 
ease, and his reading was extensive. He possessed a fine 
library containing many of the best editions of the classics, 
and was a liberal patron of literature.' * His love of books was 
great, and nearly all which I have seen of them contain either 
notices of their authors or of their contents, neatly done in 
his handwriting. In his day they were expensive luxuries, 
and the care which he took of them will be seen in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter to his brother Charles, then in 
England: “When in London, I lent Mr. Osgood Gee a Latin 
book by Musaeus; ask it from him, and send it to me; tell 
him it is hard to take a book from an American, when he 
lives so near the fountain-head, and may get them every day, 
which is not our case; we may want and can’t purchase 
books here at any price, except by accident.” As mentioned, 
he retired from trade in 1743, and, as he expresses it, “lived 


' John Adams, when in Philadelphia in 1774, visited Fair Hill, then oc- 
cupied by Mr. Dickinson, which he describes as “a fine seat, with extensive 
gardens and a very grand library. The most of the books collected by 
Mr. Norris, the father of Mrs. Dickinson” (Works, vol. ii. p. 379). The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 2838, for October 27, 1784, has the following: 
“ His Excellency, the President of the State, has presented Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, with the principal part of the library of the late Isaac Norris, 
Esq., consisting of about 1500 volumes upon the most important subjects.” 
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downright in the country way.” In the following year he 
lost his wife, and was left with two daughters, one of five 
years and one of six months old. After her death his sister 
Elizabeth took charge of his establishment, and except when 
called away by public duties, he went but little to the city, 
giving most of his time to reading, the improvement of his 
estate, and the education of his children. Strangers visiting 
the city were often received by him at Fair Hill, which was 
ever open to his friends. At the little meeting-house adjoin- 
ing his plantation on the north, and called after it, worship 
was held on First-day mornings; and Aunt Logan tells us 
that “all the decent strangers who frequented it on these oc- 
casions were sure of an invitation to dine with him, where, 
as in the time of his parent, a good table and the warmest 
welcome awaited them.” In 1745 he went to Albany as one 
of the commissioners of the province, in order to meet the 
Indians at a treaty; and a journal kept by him is extant, 
which I induced my nephew, Joseph Parker Norris, in 1867 
to print on his private press. It is beautifully executed in 
quarto form, of seventeen pages, and eighty copies of it were 
struck off. He and his companions traversed “the Jerseys” 
in chaises, and sailed up the Hudson in a sloop. It took 
nearly seven days to reach Albany, a journey now easily 
made in as many hours by rail. From 1749 to 1755 he 
served as one of the trustees of the Academy and College of 
Philadelphia, and resigned from that body oy account of ill 
health and his residence in the country. It is to Isaac Nor- 
ris, then Speaker of the Assembly, that we are indebted for 
the remarkable inscription placed on the old bell of the State 
House, now preserved in Independence Hall. In ordering it 
from England in 1751, he writes: “ Let the bell be cast by the 
best workmen, and examined carefully before it is shipped, with 
the following words well shaped in large letters round it, viz., 
‘ By order of the Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
for the State House in the City of Philadelphia, 1752,’ and 
underneath: ‘Proclaim Liberty throughout the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. Levit. xxv. 10.’” The imported 
bell was cracked by a stroke from the clapper, and it was re- 
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cast here with the same in.cription. This bell was rung im- 
mediately after the reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In 1757 Franklin and himself were appointed by the 
Provincial Assembly to proceed to England as commissioners 
to solicit the removal of grievances occasioned by Proprietary 
instructions, etc., but he declined the appointment on account 
of ill health, and Franklin went alone. He first entered into 
public life after the death of his father in 1735, became one 
of the aldermen of Philadelphia, and for thirty years succes- 
sively he represented the city or the county of Philadelphia 
in the General Assembly, acting as their speaker for more 
than fifteen years, “respected by all parties for his integ- 
rity, patriotism, abilities, and public spirit.” With the his- 
tory of the Province for these fifteen years his name is indis- 
solubly connected, and his character will be best seen by an 
examination of the public documents and records of these 
times. By his constituents he was ever esteemed and con- 
fided in, as a disinterested, zealous, and able advocate; and in 
private life maintained the character of a kind relative, firm 
friend, and high-bred gentleman. In the Assembly he was 
the constant and firm opposer of Proprietary encroachments, 
but he looked for redress from existing grievances rather than 
for a radical change, and, being unwilling to affix his signa- 
ture as speaker to the petition to the King, passed by the 
House for a change from the Proprietary to Royal Govern- 
ment, he resigned his seat. From authentic sources I take 
the following: In May, 1764, a petition to the King for a 
change from Proprietary to Royal Government passed the 
House, and was ordered to be transcribed and signed by the 
speaker. Against this petition John Dickinson made his 
famous speech, and after its passage offered a protest to be 
entered on their minutes, which was refused. Mr. Norris, 
who was exceedingly indisposed at this sitting, and who, from 
the nature of his office as speaker, could not join in the pro- 
test or take any part in the debate, finding matters pushed 
to this extremity, informed the House, “ that for thirty years 
past he had had the honor of serving as a representative of 
the people of this Province, and for more than half that time 
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as speaker ; that in these offices he had uniformly endeavored, 
to the best of his judgment, to promote the public good. 
That the subject of the present debate was a matter of the 
utmost importance to the Province. That as his sentiments 
on the occasion were very different from the majority, and 
his seat in the chair prevented him from entering into the 
debate, he therefore prayed the House that if, in consequence 
of their order, his duty should oblige him to sign the petition 
as speaker, he might be permitted to offer his sentiments on 
the subject before he signed, and that they might be entered 
upon the minutes.” (Votes of 1764, p.84.) This request was 
granted, and the House adjourned to the following morning. 
But the long sitting of the previous day and the excitement 
of the debate which had occurred proved too much for this 
“aged member and faithful servant of the House,” and when 
they met, their clerk delivered the following letter from 
their speaker :— 


“To Charles Moore, Esq., Clerk of the Assembly : 

“Be pleased to inform the House that my attendance 
through this and the last week has proved too much for my 
constitution, and particularly the bad night I have had in 
consequence of it, have made it impossible for me to attend 
the House to-day, and when it may mend, if ever, is not in 
my power to inform them. I therefore thank the House for 
all the civilities I have received from them, and the represent- 
atives of the Province in former Assemblies, and request the 
House to choose another speaker in my stead. 

Yr. friend, 


ISAAC NORRIS. 
Farr Hitt, May 20th, 1764.” 


The House ordered, “that Mr. Fox, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Rhoads, 
and Mr. Ross wait upon Isaac Norris, our late speaker, with 


1 In the Votes for 1764, p. 75, it is mentioned that during the greatest 
part of the previous winter session of this Assembly the health of the 
speaker was so enfeebled that the house, rather than part with his services, 
met in the back parlor of the house of his brother, on Chestnut Street, at 
that time his home. 
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the unanimous thanks of the House for the long and faithful 
services he has rendered this Province as Speaker of the As- 
sembly, in which station he has given a constant and equal 
attention to the rights and services of the Crown, and the 
privileges of the people. And also with their sincere and 
ardent wishes for the recovery of his health and his return to 
public business; expressing at the same time the extreme 
concern of the House that at this important juncture they are 
deprived by his sickness of that assistance his great experience, 
judgment, and abilities might have afforded them.” 

Monday, May 28th, 1764, A. M@—*The gentlemen appointed 
to wait on the late speaker with the foregoing message, re- 
ported they had delivered the same according to order, and 
that he had been pleased to return the following answer, viz., 
‘I beg you, gentlemen, to return the House my sincere thanks 
for their favorable opinion of my public services and their 
kind wishes for the recovery of my health. As to the first, I 
can only say I have served the public with integrity and an 
honest heart; with regard to the latter, I can cheerfully sub- 
mit, in my advanced years, to the course of Providence and 
the common laws of human nature, but I am sorry that my 
inability to attend the House should happen under the pre- 
sent critical circumstances of our public affairs.’ ” 

Upon his resignation, Benjamin Franklin was chosen, but 
at the ensuing election, the opposition being successful, he 
was not returned to the Assembly. Isaac Norris’s name had 
again been placed upon the ticket elected from the county 
contrary to his wishes, and, though he had retired from the 
speakership the previous session, he was re-elected to that 
position. After a few sittings, however, he resigned a second 
time on the 24th of October, 1764, and Joseph Fox was ap- 
pointed in his stead. The opposition of himself and others, 
to the change from Proprietary to Royal Government, arose 
from an apprehension lest, if any change were made, the king 
might take away the charters which secured the rights and 
privileges that the inhabitants of the Province most valued, 
or clog them with such restrictions as would abridge the 
liberty which they then enjoyed. His motives were ever 
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pure and patriotic. A contemporary, speaking of him, says: 
“That in all his long public career he never asked a vote to 
get into the House, or solicited any member for posts of pri- 
vate advantage or employments.” 

In the Independent Gazetteer for November 17th, 1787, No. 
612, I find the following anecdote of him which occurred in 
the time of “the would-be Provincial Dictator,” Governor 
Morris: The late Mr. Isaac Norris, whose memory will be 
forever revered by every good citizen of Pennsylvania, had 
served his country for more than twenty years in the charac- 
ter of legislator. His age and increasing weakness of consti- 
tution at length obliged him to quit the arduous task of 
reconciling and directing the various interests and views of his 
fellow representatives to the good of his country. Not long 
before his resignation, Mr. N. thought proper to bear his tes- 
timony with more warmth than usual. On this occasion, 
having quitted the speaker’s chair, with all the fire of juve- 
nile patriotism and the dignity of venerable age, concluded 
an energetic speech with the following declaration: “ No 
man shall ever stamp his foot on my grave and say, Curse 
him! here lies one who basely betrayed the liberties of his 
country.” 

He died at Fair Hill, after a long indisposition, on the 13th 
of July, 1766. 
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THE WHARTON FAMILY. 
BY ANNE H. WHARTON. 
(Continued from page 329.) 


Issue all b. in Philada. 


57. Hannau, b. Sept. 3, 1753; m. James C. Fisher. 

58. Mary, b. Jan. 22, 1755; m. Philada. May 17, 1780, Owen, son of 
Owen Jones, by his wife Susannah Evans, b. in Philada. March 15, 
1744-5. By her he had one child; bu. in Friends Ground, Jan. 22, 
1784. Mrs. Jones d. soon after, and he m. 2dly, Hannah Foulke, 
and d.s. p. His will was proved May 14, 1825. 

. Racuzt, b. Nov. 29, 1756; d. Nov. 8, 1759. 

. JOSEPH, bu. Aug. 1, 1766, aged 6 years. 

. Jacos, bu. Dec. 21, 1769, aged 9 years. 

. Marraa, d. unm.; bu. April 7, 1788, aged 24 years. 

). FRANKLIN, bu. Aug. 1, 1766, aged 4 mo. 

. SusannauH, d. unm. June 5, 1786. The following obituary appeared 
in the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Mercury,” of June 9, 1786, which we give as 
@ curious specimen of a certain style of composition :— 


On Monday last, the 5th of June, the amiable, the blooming Miss Susannah 
Wharton, in the bud of life, resigned her breath. Amongst the many sacri- 
fices that are hourly made at the altar of the grim monster, few possessed 
more real accomplishments than this lovely victim. Born under the smiles of 
nature—educated in the paths of prudence and virtue—she rose like the sun 
—illuminating with her knowledge, and cherrishing with her philanthropy. 

“To a mild, condescending disposition, she added those generous senti- 
ments, which characterize the worthy part of her sex, and mark the Chris- 
tian. In her pastime she was chearful, in her devotion she was serious. A 
perfect consistency was seen in her conduct. 

“If the frailty of her companions was the topic of conversation, she 
spoke but to vindicate; when their virtues were admired she joined with a 
fervency that testified her liberality. In the common occurrences of life she 
was neither too much elevated, nor too much depressed ; she turned with a 
smile from the casualities of human life to Nature’s God, and into His hands 
she resigned herself with pleasure. No motives influenced her conduct, but 
the happiness of her fellow-creatures. The heart-rending sighs, the sorrow- 
ful looks of all who knew her, manifest their loss. The effusions of esteem 
in one of her acquaintance has given birth to this imperfect sketch of her 
character. It wants no aid of the pen to be beloved—she need only to 
have been known.” 


65. Wittram Hupson, bu. Sept. 13, 1781, aged 10 years. 


17. Samuet W Harton‘ (Joseph,® Thomas,’ Richard’), b. May 
8, 1732; m. Sarah, dau. of Stephen Lewis, by his wife Rebecca 
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Hussey. Mr. Wharton was one of the signers of the Non-Im- 
portation Resolutions of 1765, a member of the City Councils 
of Philada., of the Committee of Safety of the Revolution, 
and of the Colonial and State Legislatures. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Ohio Company, whose plan of forming a 
settlement on the Ohio River was projected by Sir William 
Johnson, Governor Franklin, and others. In 1767, Dr. Frank- 
lin, then in England, mentions his correspondence with Mr. 
Wharton on this subject. Lord Hillsborough, in his “ Report 
of the Lord’s Commissioners for Trade and Plantations,” in 
which he considered the “humble memorial of the Hon. 
Thomas Walpole, Benjamin Franklin, John Sargent, and 
Samuel Wharton, Esquires, in behalf of themselves and their 
associates,” strenuously opposed the passing of the bill con- 
firming the grant of land (known as Walpole’s Grant), in reply 
to which Dr. Franklin put forth his powers to such purpose 
that the petition was finally granted, June 1,1772. In con- 
sequence, however, of revolutionary troubles the project was 
not realized. 

Mr. Wharton was a partner in the house of Messrs. Bayn- 
ton, Wharton & Morgan, one of the most respectable com- 
mercial associations in the Colonies. At one time, the Indians 
destroyed upwards of £40,000* worth of their goods; as 
indemnification for which depredation, the chiefs made over 
to the firm all the lands which, at present, compose the State 
of Indiana.+ “Mr. Wharton, being an accomplished gentleman 
and scholar, was deputed by his partners to pass over to Eng- 
land for the purpose of soliciting a confirmation of this grant, 
in which he so far succeeded that the day was appointed by 
the Minister for him to attend at Court, and kiss the ‘King’s 
hand on receiving the grant.t Unfortunately, however, in 
the interim, some of his correspondence with Franklin, in 
furtherance of the Revolution, was discovered, and instead of 
the consummation he expected, he was obliged to fly for his 
life, and was fortunate in reaching the shores of France in 


* Penna. currency. + See Appendix. 
} The Penna. Gazette announced Mr. Wharton’s appointment as Governor 
of the new province of Pittsylvania. 
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safety, where he was joined by his old friend Dr. Franklin.”* 
In 1780, Samuel Wharton returned to Philada., and on Feb. 
9, 1781, he took the oath of allegiance to the State of Penna. 
He was a member of the Continental Congress during the 
years 1782 and 1783. In 1784, he was appointed a Justice 
of the Peace for the District of Southwark, he having, a short 
time before, retired to his country seat, in that suburb, where 
he anticipated ending his days in peace and quietness. His 
will was admitted to probate, March 26, 1800. His children 
were— 

66¢ SrepuHen, d. Philada. March 24, 1755. 

67. Samue. Lewis, b. Philada. Feb. 14,1759; m. Mrs. Rachel Musgrave. 

68. Hannau, d. Philada. April 6, 1764, aged 2 years. 

69. Resecca, m. June 7, 1798, Chamless Allen, and d.s. p. Soon after 

he m. 2dly, Rachel, widow of Samuel L. Wharton. 
70. Marra, m. Samuel B. Shaw. 
71. Ricuarp, d. unm. 


18. JosepH Wuarton‘ (Joseph, Thomas,? Richard’), b. 
Philada., March 21, 1733-4; m. Philada., June 18, 1760, 
Sarah, dau. of Job and Sarah Tallman, b. Aug. 25, 1740, and 


d. before her husband. Before the Revolution, Mr. Wharton 
was an active and successful merchant ; but losses during the 
war, and a series of reverses attending his mercantile ventures, 
after the establishment of peace, obliged him to retire from 
business. 

The following is an obituary notice, which appeared in 
Poulson’s “Advertiser,” Dec. 30, 1816 :— 


Died, on the 25th instant, in the eighty-third year of his 
age, Joseph Wharton, Esq., long a respectable inhabitant of 
this city, and deeply and sincerely lamented by those who 
enjoyed the advantage of his friendship. 

The protracted term of life, and the lingering illness through 
which this gentleman had passed, had neither impaired the 
rs a vigour of his mind, nor lessed the uncommon warmth 
of his affections. His understanding, naturally quick and 
powerful, was improved to an extent little common with the 
past generation. Few men, perhaps, possessed such an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the language and literature of Greece 


* “Daily Advertiser.” + 66a. Joseph living 1770. 
81 
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and Rome, and still fewer have, like him, retained an undi- 
minished attachment to them, at an advanced stage of existence, 
and while suffering under an accumulation of physical evils. 
In the early part of his life he had enjoyed the peculiar good 
fortune of an intercourse with many of the most celebrated 
literary men of Europe. In latter years disease and misfortune 
caused his retirement from the world, but lessened not his zeal 
for the welfare of society, his duties toward which he discharged 
with exemplary propriety. It only remains perhaps to add, 
that he was a sincere and devout believer in the great truths 
of our religion, and closed a well-spent life in the firm persua- 
sion of a removal to a better state of being. 


He had nine children, all b. in Philada. 


72. JosepH 'T'attman, b. July 16, 1761; d. Dec. 17, 1762. 

73. Saran, b. Nov. 20, 1763; d. Aug. 27, 1764. 

74. Tuomas Parr, b. Nov. 18, 1765. He d. unm., and in the “ Daily Ad- 

vertiser,” Dec. 3, 1802, the event is thus noticed :— 

“‘ Died on Wednesday, the Ist instant, in the 37th year of his age, Thomas 
Parr Wharton. A vigorous and highly-cultivated understanding, united to 
a just and benevolent disposition, rendered the deceased peculiarly agreeable 
and dear to his friends and family. A series of misfortunes taught him the 
uncertainty of all human pursuits and attachments as the means of happiness, 
and a tedious and painful illness became, in the hands of a kind Providence, 
the means of conveying to him the knowledge of his Redeemer, in whose 
mercy alone he placed his hopes of acceptance beyond the grave; his last 
words were, ‘I die in peace.’ ” 


75. Hannan, b. Nov. 4, 1767; m. William Chancellor. 

76. Nancy, b. Aug. 2, 1770; m. James Cowles Fisher (his 1st wife was 
Hannah Wharton, No. 57) and d.s. p. Jan. 1852. 

77. Saran, b. April 23, 1772; m. Jonathan Robeson. 

78. Marrua, b. Feb. 18, 1774; d. unm. March, 1861. 

79. Racuet, b. Aug. 8, 1775; d. Jan. 29, 1784. 

80. Exzza, b. Sept. 18, 1781; d. unm. April 7, 1869. 


23. CuarLtes Wuarton‘ (Joseph,’ Thomas,? Richard’), b. 
Philada. Jan. 11, 1743; m. 1st, March 12, 1772, at Christ 
Church, Jemima Edwards, who was bu. in Philada. Nov. 13, 
1772, aged 21 years. He m. 2dly, at Friends Meeting (Oct. 
22, 1778), Elizabeth Richardson, who d. May 23, 1782, aged 
30 years. His third wife was Hannah, dau. of William Red- 
wood, by his wife Hannah, dau. of Samuel Holmes. They 
were m. at Friends Meeting, Oct. 13, 1784. She was b. in 
Newport, R. L., Sept. 25,1759; d. Philada. April 11, 1796. 
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Mr. Wharton was a most successful merchant, and extensively 
engaged in the importing business of the city. He took the 
oath of allegiance to the State of Penna. July 3, 1778; and 
d. in Philada. March 15, 1838. His children, all by his third 
wife and b. in Philada., were— 


81. Joszern, b. Aug. 17, 1785; d. unm. June 27, 1803. 
. Wiuiag, d. infant, March 8, 1788. 
. Saran Repwoop, b. June 1, 1789; m. William Craig. 
. Wiuiam, b. June 27, 1790; m. Deborah Fisher. 
. Cartes, b. Sept. 20, 1792; m. Anne M. Hollingsworth. 
. Hannan Repwoop, b. Nov. 15, 1794; m. Thomas G. Hollingsworth. 


24. Isaac Wuarton‘ (Joseph,’ Thomas,? Richard’), b. 
Philada. Sept. 15, 1745; m. Friends Meeting, Philada. Nov. 
14, 1786, Margaret, dau. of Francis Rawle, by his wife Rebecca 
Warner. He died, Philada. March 31,1808. His children 
were— 


87. Francis Raw tg, b. Jan. 11, 1788; m. Juliana M. Gouverneur. 

88. Hannan Marcarert, b. July 17, 1789; d. unm. Philada. Oct. 14, 1875. 
89. Tuomas Isaac, b. May 17, 1791; m. Arabella Griffith. 

90. Josern, b. April 29, 1793; d. unm. 1822. 

91. Resecca Suormaker, b. Sept. 1, 1795; m. Joseph R. Smith. 


25. CARPENTER Wuarton‘ (Joseph,? Thomas,’ Richard’), b. 
Philada. Aug. 30,1747; m. Christ Church, April 13, 1771, 
Elizabeth Davis, who d. May, 1816. He d. April 6, 1780, 


leaving issue— 


92. Jonn, m. Nancy Craig. 
93. Tuomas Carpenter, m. June 21, 1806, Ann, dau. of William Green, 
by his wife Mary, dau. of Ellis Lewis, and d.s. p. She d. 1857. 


27. Mary Wuarton‘ (Joseph,? Thomas,? Richard’), b. April 
8, 1755; m. Friends Meeting, May 17, 1786, William Sykes, 
son of Samuel and Elizabeth Sykes. 

94, Josepn, d. Philada. March 26, 1789. 

95. Exizasetu, d. Philada. Dec. 6, 1791. 

96. Wiiu1am, d. Philada. Sept. 1, 1791. 

97. Rosert Wuarron, b. July 26, 1796; m. 1st, Mrs. Frenaye, and 2dly, 

Lucy, dau. of Lemuel Lamb. He d. s. p. 


(To be continued.) 
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June 4, 1723. Bettson, 
Mar. 10,1740. Betty, 
April 5,1712. Bevan, 


July 21, 1733. " 
Nov. 28, 1745. ” 
July 14, 1747. “ 
Oct. 8,1711. Beven, 
Nov. 4,1714. Bevin, 
Oct. 22,1757. Bickley, 
Feb. 19, 1759. “ 
July 25,1746. Biddarson, 
Sept. 4,1721. Biddle, 

. 14, 1725. “ 

7, 22, 1729. “ 

» 12, 1782. * 
Sept. 26, 1755. “ 
Dee. 13,1758. Biddle, 
April 30, 1759. « 
Dec. 9, 1759. “ 
Dec. 8, 1726. Bidle, 
May 26,1748. Bigarton, 
Feb. 5, 1748-9. Biggar, 
July 18,1758. Biggars, 
Jan. 4,1754. Bigger, 
Aug. 1,1742. Biggerd, 
Nov. 21,1726. Biggins, 
May 29,1737. Bignal, 
Dec. 30,1735. LBindar, 
Oct. 9, 1736. Bindley, 
Sept. 4,1716. Bing, 
Dec. 22,1714. Bingham, 
Nov. 21, 1728. " 
Aug. 5, 1730. * 
Nov. 9, 1787. “ 


William. <A foreigner. 
John, son of Joseph. 
William, son of William and 

Mary. 
Sylvanus, son of Evan. 
Sarah, dau. of David. 
John, son of ye widow. 
Joseph. 
Mary. 
William, son of Abraham. 
Margaret. 
Thomas, son of Robert. 
Michael, son of Wm. and Ann. 
William, sonof Wm.and Ann. 
Anne, wife of William. 
Nicholas, son of William. 
Michael. 
William, son of James. 
Edward, son of James, 
Clayton. 
William. 
John. 
Mary, dau. of Richard. 

dau. of Richard. 

James, son of Richard. 
Roger. 
Sarah. 
Samuel. 
Robert. From Charles Mer- 
James. [cer’s. 
John. 
James. 
Susannah, dau. of James. 
Thomas, son of James. 
James. 
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11, 1750. 
9, 1759. 
9, 1746. 

15, 1748. 

30, 1748. 


. 11, 1750-1. 


10, 1721. 
. 10, 1726-7. 
19, 1740. 


y 28, 1742. 


2, 1748. 
. 21, 1744. 
. 24, 1730-1. 


19, 1741. 
6, 1759. 


y 10, 1756. 


5, 1742. 
8, 1750. 
4, 1754. 
9, 1756. 
11, 1756. 
8, 1746. 
27, 1751. 
. 28, 1732. 
13, 1732. 
2, 1733. 
17, 1736-7. 
7, 1747-8. 
16, 1751. 
. 30, 1756. 
10, 1756. 
8, 1758. 
24, 1758. 
5, 1759. 

. 27, 1729. 
. 22, 1732. 

. 23, 1751. 
16, 1712. 
7, 1747-8. 
20, 1710. 
7, 1729. 
30, 1751. 
24, 1726-7. 
12, 1733. 


Bingham, 
i 

Birch, 

“ 

“ 

“ 
Bird, 

‘6 

6c 

“ 

“ 

“ 


Bishop, 


. 12,1739-40. « 


“ 


“ce 


Bittle, 
Black, 
“ce 


i 
“ 


Blackborn, 
Blackenburg, 
Blackly, 
Blackston, 


“ 


Blade, 
Blake, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
iT 
“c 


Blakey, 


Blamey, 


Blaney, 
“ce 


Blasdall, 
Blood, 
Blyden, 
Boake, 
Boar, 


Anne, wid. of James in 1714. 
Ann, wid. of James in 1787. 
Anna-Catherina, dau. of John. 
John, son of Adam. 
John. 
Mararet, wife of Adam. 
Ann. 
Mary. Quakers’ Ground. 
Jeremiah, son of Jeremiah. 
Jane, dau. of Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah. 
Mary. Widow. 
Anne. 
Mary, dau. of Robert. 
John. 
James, son of John. 
dau. of James. 
James. 
Margaret, dau. of James. 
Margaret, dau. of Roger. 
dau. of James. 
John. 
Catherine. 
William. 
Thomas. 
Cornelius, son of Thomas. 
James, son of Thomas. 
Robert. From Boyer’s. 
Henry. 
Anne, dau. of Roger. 
dau. of Roger. 
Rodger. 
Charles. 
William. 
Sarah, dau. of James. 
Mary, dau. of Charles. 
Charles. 
Samuel. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
Samuel, son of Samuel. 
Thomas. 
Holdcraft. 
Christopher. 
Sarah. 
Hannah, wife of Peter. 
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Jan. 6,1740-1. Boardman, John. 

July 13,1756. Bodeman, Thomas. 

Dec. 6, 1745. Bodine, Peter. 

Mar. 13,1759. Bolitho, John. a 

Mar. 9, 1730-1. Bollard, Sarah, dau. of William. 

June 20, 1739. - Mary, wife of William. 

July 31, 1746. % Mary. Widow. 

May 11,1759. Bolling, Lucy. 

May 21,1726. Bolton, John, son of Robert and Ann. 

Oct. 12, 1727. . Joseph, son of Mr. [Gent. 

April 28, 1729. “ Hannah, dau. of Robert. 

June 13, 1729. “ Joseph, son of Robert. 

June 25, 1742. * Robert. 

May 7, 1747. ” Anne. 

Mar. 17,1747-8. “ Rebekah. ; 

Aug. 19,1744. Bonam, Jane, dau. of Ephraim. 

Jan. 2,1750-1. “ Catherine, dau. of Samuel. 

Feb. 29, 1752. “ Jane, dau. of Ephraim. 

June 16, 1756. " son of Ephraim. 

Dec. 7, 1756. * dau. of Ephraim. 

Oct. 16, 1757. - child of Ephraim. 

Dec. 17,1730. Bond, James. 

Dec. 12, 1746. " Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 

Oct. 9, 1747. “ Robert, dau. of Dr. Thomas. 

Sept. 31, 1749. * Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph. 

Feb. 25, 1749-50. “ Jane. 

Dee. 7, 1755. * Venables, son of Thomas. 

Aug. 15, 1746. Bonham, William, son of Ephraim. 

Aug. 38, 1748. . Elizabeth, dau. of Ephraim. 

July 19, 1759. “ Ephraim, son of Ephraim. 

Aug. 28, 1759. “ Susannah, dau. of Ephraim. 

June 10,1744. Bood, Margret, dau. of John. 
Sweeds’ Church. 

July 10, 1746. “ John, son of John. Wiccaco. 

July 21, 1746. * Joseph, son of John. 

Nov. 2, 1748. * Lydia, dau. of the widow. 

Oct. 23,1759. Boore, Mary. 

Jan. 17, 1738-9. Booth, Mary. 

July 27,1755. Bore, son of David. 

Dec. 13,1723. Born, Thomas. 

April 7,1729. Borroughs, William. 

April 11, 1727. Borrows, John, son of Edward. 

May 20,1737. Bose, Anne, wife of Francis. ( Bowes.) 

Nov. 21, 1734. Bostick, Robert, son of Henry. 

July 31,1753. Bottam, Catherine, dau. of Thomas. 
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22, 1749. 
. 23, 1755. 
16, 1751. 
. 18, 1751. 
19, 1733. 
9, 1738. 
8, 1730-1. 
7, 1730-1. 
4, 1731. 
24, 1733-4. 
8, 1740. 


. 25, 1738. Boudenott, 


15, 1759. 
5, 1730. 
16, 1726-1. 
6, 1746. 
6, 1749. 


y 29, 1751. 


15, 1736-7. 


Bottom, 
“ 


Boucher, 
“ce 


Boud, 
Boude, 


“ 
“cc 
“c 
oc 


Bound, 
Bourne, 
Bowell, 


Bowes, 
“ 


“ 


Bowler, 


2, 1732-3. Bowling, 


. 12, 1738. 
12, 1748. 
23, 1735. 
5, 1736. 
5, 1734. 
24,1721. 


20, 1730. 
7, 1711. 


“ 

“ 
Bowls, 
Bowman, 
Bowmer, 
Bowyer, 


6 


Boyear, 


19, 1726-7. Boyer, 
10, 1732-3. “ 


18, 1736. 
26, 1738. 


“ 
“ 


26,1740-1. “ 
20,1740-1. “ 


28, 1736. 
27, 1714. 


12, 1730. 
14, 1738. 
15, 1741. 
30, 1744. 
15, 1745. 
23, 1745. 


Boyes, 
Boyte, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


John, son of Thomas. 

(Catherine), wife of Thomas. 

Margret, dau. of Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Samuel. 

Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 

Anne, dau. of Thomas. 

Mary, dau. of Thomas. 

Thomas, son of Thomas. 

Deborah, dau. of Thomas. 

Jane, dau. of Thomas. 

Mary-Catherine, dau. of 
Thomas. 

Sarah, wife of Cornelius. 

Thomas, son of Thomas. 

William. 

Andrew, son of Francis. 

Francis. 

John, son of Francis, deceased. 

Susannah, wife of Daniel. 

Thomas, son of Thomas. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Thomas. Pall. 

Esther, wife of Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Benjamin, son of John and 
Rebecca. 

Sarah. 

Rebecca, wife of John. 

Richard. 

John. 

James, son of James. 

Thomas. 

Susannah, dau. of James. 

Dorothy, dau. of James. 

Robert, son of Joseph. 

Elizabeth, dau. of William and 
Lucy. 

William. 

John. 

Hannah, dau. of John. 

Sarah, dau. of Philip. 

Joseph, son of William. 

John, son of Philip. 
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Jan. 27,1748. Boyte, Anne, dau. of Philip. 

Oct. 11,1748. “ William. 

June 4, 1753. - Philip. 

Oct. 3, 1753. * John. 

Feb. 23, 1750-1. Brackbury, Charles. 

Oct. 21,1727. Brackenbury, Charles, son of John. 

Nov. 22,1734. Brackstone, John, son of Thomas. 

Dec. 22,1739. Bradford, Dorcas, wife of Andrew. 
Nov. 27, 1742. - Andrew. 

Aug. 21, 1755. sai Cornelia. 

July 20, 1756. “ Cornelius. [ Laetitia. 
Jan. 1, 1722-3. Bradley, son of Edward and 
July 1, 1726. - Laetitia, wife of Edward. 
Mar. 27, 1744. “ Edward. 

Oct. 10,1712. Bradshaw, Mary, dau. of Henry. 

July 23, 1730. . Margaret, dau. of John. 
Oct. 15, 1730. os David. 

April 9, 1731. “ Seth, son of Thomas. 

June 9, 1739. “ Joseph, son of George. 

Oct. 2, 1743. “ Elizabeth, dau. of George. 
Oct. 7, 1744. “ Eloner, wife of John. 

Sept. 12,1749. Brag, John. 

June 8,1759. Brannon, James. 

Aug. 22,1757. Branson, son of Day. 

Feb. 5, 1733. Brawley, Thomas. 

May 2,1736. Braydon, James, son of Hugh. 

Dec. 12,1728. Brever, Elias. 

Dec. 28,1758. Brewster, John. 

Oct. 22, 1759. as Hans. 

Sept. 2, 1748. Brian, John. 

Sept. 13, 1728. Brice, Mr. William, of Barbadoes. 
Jan. 23,1737. Brickhill, Sarah, dau. of Richard. 
Sept. 6, 1746. Brickil, Elizabeth, dau. of Richard. 
Oct. 22,1732. Brickill, Alice, dau. of Richard. 
Sept. 6,1741. Bridges, Edward. 

Mar. 22,1710. Brig, John. 

Nov. 13, 1746. Brigs, John. 

Aug. 12,1741. Bright, Katherine, dau. of Anthony. 
Aug. 5, 1742. - Anthony, son of Anthony. 
July 14, 1749. “ Anthony. [ceased. 
June 29, 1751. ¢“ Thomas, son of Anthony, de- 
Oct. 14, 1751. “ Jane. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER MEETINGS OF THE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A quarterly meeting of the Society was held on the evening of November 
12, 1877, Mr. Vice-President Keim in the chair. 

The order of business was suspended, and Mr. Cesar A. Rodney, of Dela- 
ware, read to the meeting an account of the Princeton Campaign of 1776-77, 
prepared from the papers of Capt. Thos. Rodney. The address was listened 
to with marked attention, and the thanks of the Society were unanimously 
voted to Mr. Rodney for his interesting discourse. 

The accessions to the library siuce the last regular meeting were reported 
to have been :— 


Books ° . . ° . - 299 
Magazines. . . . ° . ° 5 
a a : « eo 
Manuscripts. . . . - 19 
Miscellaneous . . . . - 144 
Pamphlets ‘ ° . -° % . 473 


Total . ° ° ° ° ‘ - 954 


A portrait of Governor Shulze was presented by the artist Mr. James R. 
Lambdin. 
A portrait of Gov. Geary was presented by the artist Mr. E. D. Marchant. 


A called meeting of the Society was held on the evening of Dec. 10, 1877, 
Mr. Vice-President Keim in the chair. 

There was an unusually large attendance of members and others. 

The presiding officer introduced Professor Oswald Seidensticker, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who read a masterly and scholarly paper on 
“The Travels of William Penn in Holland and Germany in 1677,” a copy 
of which has been promised for publication in the Pennsytvanta MaGazine. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Tue Cuurca 1n Buruineroy, N. J., St. Anne's or St. Mary’s?—It may 
seem strange, at this late day, that an inquiry could be made as to the 
proper name of this venerable parish. But a perusal of Dr. Hills’ “ History 
of the Church in Burlington, Trenton, 1876,” reveals some grounds for the 
question. 

Lord Cornbury’s Warrant, dated October 4, 1704, speaks of “the said 
Church called by the name of St. Anne’s Church in Dotiegten” p- 130. 
The corner-stone was laid by Dr. Talbot on Lady Day, March 25, 1703 
(being in that year the Thursday before Easter), and he writes, “we called 
this Church St. Mary’s, it being upon her day,” p. 36. This warrant, it 
appears, never was passed upon by the rector and vestry, and under the 
administration of Col. Richard Ingoldsby, the Lieutenant-Governor, a new 
warrant was made out, and the parish was incorporated January 25, 1709, 
by the name of “ the Minister, Church Wardens, and Vestry of the Church 
of St. Mary, in Burlington,” p. 133. 

The first service was held in the new church, though it was in an incom- 
plete state, Sunday, August 22, 1703, and the “ Burlington Church Booke” 
records the “ Collection at opening our Church St. Mary Anne,” the word 
Mary being interlined subsequent to original entry, p. 215. 

The znszde of the vellum cover of the Parish Register gives the words, 
“The Register of the Church of St. Ann’s at Burlington.” The outszde 
says, “ Parish Register of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington,” p. 293. 

The first communion was administered in the church by Dr. Talbot on the 
Whit-Sunday following, June 4, 1704, and the MS. Account Book, fre- 
quently quoted by Dr. Hills as of authority, records it was “Administered in 
St. Ann’s Church att Burlington,” p. 429. 

The will of Thomas Leciter, dated July 8, 1709, proved November 14, 
following, leaves certain real estate on Stony Brook, Somerset County, 
“unto the Church of St. Anne in Burlington,” pp. 97, 286. 

The MS. Account Book gives “an Abstract of Prsonelings of the Minister 
Ch. Wardens and Vestry of St. Anne’s Church in Burlington the 19th day 
of November, A.D. 1745,” p. 261. 

In 1752, died Mr. Paul Watkinson, who had been clerk of the church 
from the year 1707, a service of forty-five years, leaving certain real estate 
upon which stands the present St. Mary’s, with a life interest to his wife, 
— . 1 use of the Church called St. Annes Church in Burlington,” pp. 

67, 507. 

Again, there is the will of Joseph Hewlings, dated August 6, 1741 (v. 
Will Book No. 5, p. 26, at Trenton), in which a devise is made to “St. 
Ann’s Church, Burlington.” The Hewlings family had furnished several 
wardens to the church, and was indeed almost continuously represented in 
the vestry. 

How came this name_of St. Anne to be thus perpetuated in official records 
and personal devises throughout half a century after the corner-stone was 
laid in 1703, by Dr. Talbot? Lord Cornbury’s Warrant describes the 
church as “ called by the name of St. Anne’s Church,” and the later refer- 
ences above cited seem to give color to the belief that the popular name of 
the parish was established from the outset in honor of the Queen, whose 
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ascent to the throne had occurred but about a twelvemonth prior to the 
corner-stone laying. It was on April 17, 1702, that the several proprietors 
of East and West Jersey presented their “ deed of surrender” to Her Majesty 
in Council, ete., p. 21; and on November 1, following (being All-Saints’ 
Day and the 22d Sunday after ‘I'rinity), the first services were held, and 
sermons preached by Messrs. Keith and ‘l'albot, in the ‘l'own House, in Bur- 
lington, to the infant congregation (p. 22). Of course, the Warrant of 1709 
affords the legal title of St. Mary’s; but the references now cited do not 
appear based upon the mere technicality of Lord Cornbury’s Warrant of 
1704, but upon the original and accepted name of the Sovereign Lady Anne 
—which was quite in accordance with the loyal customs of that day. : 

By what process, then, was this popular name superseded by another in 
ri | formularies, which latter, however, had not the force for a long term 
of years to crush out its use? If we can now afford a conjecture as to the 
objects or motives leading to the substitution, we may probably find it in 
Dr. Talbot’s sympathy for the House of Stuart, which was evinced by his 
non-juring Episcopal consecration in 1722, although he claimed in 1715 that 
he “was a Williamite from the beginning,” p. 142. He had arrived in Bur. 
lington with the view, er of passing the Easter festival with the 
energetic young flock, and availing himself of the festival of the Annunci- 
ation, he, on that Thursday in Holy Week, being March 25, after “ sermon, 
went out with the rest of the people, and laid the corner-stone of Saint 
Mary’s Church,” p. 33; being doubtless unwilling to participate in the cere- 
monies of a corner-stone laying which would establish the name of even 
Queen Anne, who was then filling the throne of the rightful, but exiled 
Stuart. 

This is not a conclusion, but merely a suggestion; and there may exist 
among many Burlington family memoranda some hints or references which 
may yet find the light and serve to help us to a proper conclusion on this 
interesting point. T. H. M. 


James MapIsoN AND THE War or 1812.—About forty years ago a gentle- 
man well acquainted with the political history of this country during the 
preceding thirty years, informed me that, after Mr. Madison had sent a 
messenger to Congress, recommending a declaration of war against England, 
he sent another person after that messenger with orders to bring him back. 

During the summer of 1842 I met the Rev. Dr. Milnor, of New York, 
upon a North River steamboat, and mentioned the above circumstance to 
him. He concurred in thinking the story very likely to be correct, and 
added that Mr. Madison had said to him, shortly before the beginning of 
the war, ‘‘ Cannot something be done to prevent this dreadful war ?” 

Dr. Milnor, before he became a clergyman, was a member of the Philadel- 
phia bar, and one of the representatives of our city in the United States 
House of Representatives. D. 


Occupation or New York Crry sy tHe Bririsu 1x 1776.—The following 
extract from the diary of the Moravian congregation, dated the latter part 
of October, was omitted in the articles published in the Moravian and 
reprinted in the Pennsytvanta Macazine. It has been kindly furnished 
by the Rev. A. A. Reinke. 

“Things indeed looked now very distressing. Many that had lost their 
Habitations, did not know where to live;—there was hardly any Market 
held ;—the necessaries of life grew very dear & were not to be had; a gene- 
ral Suspicion of the Inhabitants was perceived & one was under appre- 
hension that the cruel Scene of the Fire would be repeated. All houses 
were searched, whether combustibles might be concealed here & there. 
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When they were in our Street & neighborhood, Br. Shewkirk invited them 
to come in, but they wd not, saying, that they knew that he was no Congress 
Man, &c. Matters gradually grew better, and came a little into Order; 
strict watches were kept, first by the Soldiers, and then City-Watches of 
the Inhabitants were appointed in all the different Wards. All the com- 
munication with the Jerseys was stopt; so that one could get no Letters 
there at any rate. However after some weeks several of the Friends to 
government made their escape, and came to Town. Among them was Mr. 
Benjamin Booth from Second River, who called upon Br. Shewkirk, & 
brought him after a great while an acct. of his wife, that she & the rest of 
our People at Second River were well. Br. Shewkirk had about this time 
namely in Octr., a fit of Illness, which reduced him very low, & confined 
him to his Room above 3 weeks. However he was enabled to care for the 
public Preachings, & the weekly Meetings were put off but for a couple of 
times. On the 19th of Octr. he made shift to walk as far as the City Hall, 
& signed the Petition to the King’s Commissioner, to restore this city & 
county to the King’s Peace etc.” 


“Mire Stone, No. 2.”— Your correspondent, W. J. B., describes the lo- 
cation of No. 1 correctly (see page 113). It may interest our citizens to 
know the second mile stone is carefully preserved also. It is built in the 
wall of Bradle’s Chain Works and in the N. E. corner of Hughes & Patter- 
—_ mill on Richmond Street (formerly Point Road), nearly opposite Ash 

treet. 

This marked two miles from the Old Court House, via Front Street, 
thence by Laurel Street over the “Old Stone Bridge” (near the gas works) 
along Frankford Road to Point no Point road. 

Where is the third mile stone? Respectfully yours, H. B. B. 


McCienacHan.—From a correspondent in Portland, Me., we learn that 
the Rev. Wm. McClenaghan, whose election as assistant minister to Dr. 
Jenney, rector of Christ Church in this city, in 1759, caused so much trouble 
(see Dorr’s Christ ae was settled at Cape Elizabeth, Me., previous 
to his removal to Philadelphia. 


Corrections.—In “The Wuarton Family,” on pose 328, it is stated that 


Sarah Crispen (52) m. W. Lewis; it should read Levis. On page 326 it is 
stated that Charles Wharton m. 2dly, Hannah Richardson ; it should read 
Elizabeth. 

In “ Descendants of Dr. William Surpren,” on page 109, Henry Lightfoot 
Lee should read Francis Lightfoot Lee. On page 110, it should read that 
Edward Sureren, M.D., graduated at Univ. of Penna., 1846, and not at 
Princeton, 1845, and that he took his degree of M.D. in 1857, and not in 1848. 

On the last line of page 241, 1739 should read 1729. On page 242, thirty- 
fifth line from the top, William Fut should read William Tru. 





Queries. 


Wiii1am Drummonp, a Scotchman, and first Governor of the Carolinas, 
was concerned in the Bacon Rebellion of 1676, and was executed by Sir 
Wn. Berkeley for his participation in the disorders. He is said to have 
been a son of William Drummond, of Hawthornden, the poet. Is there 
any authority for this statement, or if not, what was the lineage of the 
Governor ? R. P. Rosrys. 
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Rosert Morris.—Will you kindly announce in your “Notes and 
Queries,” that I have in course of preparation, soon to be published, 
“ Memoirs of the Life of Roszrt Morais, with a History of the Finances 
of the American Revolution,” and that I will be greatly obliged to persons 
prin, So op papers relating to the subject, es cially letters written by 
or to Morris prior to the year 1795, if they will furnish me with copies of 
the same, or communicate to me their existence ? 

Respectfully yours, 
JuaRLes Henry Harr. 


Orricers or THE Ranpotpu.—Can any of the readers of the Pennsyr- 
vania MaGazine furnish the names of any or of all the officers lost on the 
frigate Randolph, under Capt. Nicholas Biddle, off Charleston Harbor, 
March 7, 1778? R. 


Dunster.—In the volume entitled Henry Dunster and his Descendants, 
by Samuel Dunster, of Attleborough, Mass., a Charles Dunster is men- 
tioned as being the first of the name, and on the authority of his great- 
grandson it is stated that he “was one of the twelve proprietors of all 
South Jersey, and owned a great deal of land in West Jersey.” Can any 
additional data be contributed regarding him ? 8. D. 


Parry.—Ool. Caleb Parry, who was killed at the battle of Long Island, 
August 27, 1776, is said by Dr. Darlington, in his Notw Cestrienses, to 
have been a native of Chester County, and, at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, the proprietor and occupant of “‘ The Leopard” tavern in Easttown. 
Davis (Hist. Bucks Co., p. 683) says he was of the Montgomery branch of 
the family, and that his mother was Hannah Dilworth. Others state that 
he was the son of David Parry and Mary Humphreys. 

The following facts in the family history are offered with the hope that 
more definite information may be obtained respecting the ancestry of this 
patriot. 

Rowland Parry, of Haverford, Chester (now Delaware) County, tanner, 
“having a resolution to go to sea and thence to the Island of Barbadoes,” 
made his will Feb. 10, 1713-14 (proved Nov. 22, 1737), in which he mentions 
dau. Anne, wife of Hugh Pugh, son David Parry, dau. Emma Parry, and 
son John Parry. 

James Parry, of Tredyffrin, yeoman, purchased 100 acres in that town- 
ship from Thomas Hubbard, Jan. 20, 1713; by will, dated Dec. 28, 1725, 
proved Oct. 1, 1726, gave to his “eldest and beloved son,” John Parry, all 
his real estate; to son, David Parry, £25, ‘‘as also one year’s diet if he 
continues teaching school in the place where now he is, in this Township of 
Trydufferin ;” also mentions wife, Ann, and daughters, Lettice, wife of 
Lewis William; Elizabeth, wife of James Davies; Margaret, Mary, and 
Hester Parry. He gave £1 to be paid “unto ye Trustees of the yee 
of ye Presbeterian meeting house in Treduffrin aforesaid within six months 
after my Decease towards paying the Charges and Debts of the sd Build- 
ings.” This church, known as the Great Valley Presbyterian Church, was 
doubtless built on the land of James Parry and the title thereof granted by 
his son John. 

John Parry, of Haverford (son of Rowland), in addition to his homestead 
of 380 acres, purchased from William Allen, Esq., the Manor of Bilton, 
containing near 3000 acres; now the S. E. part of the township of Charles- 
ton. He was probably the Sheriff of that name who “executed that 
office with great Integrity and a becoming Resolution in difficult times” 
(Col. Rec., iv. 309); was also for several years a member of Assembly and 
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one of the Justices of the Common Pleas. In his will, dated July 14 
(proved Oct. 2), 1740, he mentions his wife Hannah, daus. Mary, wife of 
ae Hall, Susanna, Margaret, Hannah, Sarah and Martha Parry; to son 
Rowland, he devised the homestead; also mentions his brother, David 
Parry, and his two children, sister Ann Lewis’s children, and sister Emma's 
children ; appoints his kinsman, John Parry, one of his executors and gives 
him his wath. Phy , 

John Parry, of Tredyffrin (son of James), was likewise a Justice of the 
Peace, but does not appear to have left any family. By his will, dated 
July 22 (proved Aug. 5), 1747, he devised the bulk of his land to his 
brother David; to his sisters Lettice, Elizabeth, Margaret, Mary and 
Esther, £5 each; to cousins (nieces) Margaret Davis and Margaret Wil- 
liams, £10 each “as a mark of my regard to them for their extraordinary 
Good Behaviour while they lived with me;” to cousin Rowland Parry, my 
watch; to cousin Hannah Parry, of Haverford, my English house Bible, 
which [ use in common; to cousin Tobytha Parry, an Knglish Bible with 
Samuel Clark’s annotations therein; to negro Harry, his freedom at 35, 
and two acres of ground next to Enoch Walker’s line, with £3, &. 

David Parry, “of the Great Valley in the County of Chester, yeoman,” 
did not long survive his brother, his will being dated Feb. 22, and proven 
March 23, 1747-8. To his son, Caleb, he devised one-half the land at 21 
and the remainder at the death of his mother, Elizabeth; to dau. Tabitha, 
£50, and to son, Joshua, £70, at 21 years of age. 

Feb. 9, 1761, Caleb Parry, of Tredyffrin, yeoman, and Elizabeth Parry 
(his mother), of same place, convey to Joshua Parry, blacksmith, 5 acres, 
25 perches of land in Tredyffrin, part of the 100 acres purchased by James 
Parry in 1713. 

Col. Caleb Parry, it is said, was baptized Feb. 9, 1734; married Dec. 
—- dated 15th) 1761, to Elizabeth Jacobs, born Dec. 5, 1732, dau. of 

ohn Jacobs, Jr., and Mary Hayes, by which marriage he became allied to 
a family of marked intellectual ability. 

April 3, 1762, Caleb Parry purchased mills and land in E. Whiteland 
Township from James Martin, and with wife, Elizabeth, conveyed the 
a. arch 27, 1769, to Michael Wayne, Thomas Hall and George 

oopes. 

In 1766, Caleb Parry was one of the five (usually six) Assessors who laid 
the tax upon the whole county of Chester. His signature on the county 
records is in a good, large and bold hand. He does not appear as a taxable 
in Whiteland, or Easttown, for the years 1771 and 1774, and his residence 
subsequent to 1769 has not been noticed by the writer. 

From his grandson, Rowland Parry, Actuary of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, the following facts were obtained relative to 
the children of Caleb and Elizabeth (Jacobs) Parry :— 

Rowland, married to Esther Carter, died 1796. 
ae ohn Jacobs, married to Margaret Palmer July 28, 1804; died April 29, 

oo. 

Ksther, married in 1789 to Guillaum Aertsen. 

Hannah, married to Thomas McEuen, died 1827. 

Mary, married to James Musgrave. 

Fuller information respecting these and their descendants would be de- 
sirable. Corr. 


“Oxtp Town.”—What is the origin and force of the term “ Old Town.” 
formerly written in conjunction with the names of certain places in this 
State? For example, we find George Croghan dating letters from “Auck- 
wick, Old Town.” A number of places are named in the same way, such 
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as “ Frankstown, Old Town,” “Clearfield, Old Town,” and “ Kiscomenettas, 
Old Town.” 


Avucuwicx.— What is the origin and signification of the term “Aughwick,” 
applied to a frontier post, 1750 to 1756, then baptized Ft. Shirley, and now 
«ara ad Huntingdon County, Pa.? Secretary Peters (1750) calls it 
“Aucquick.” Croghan, who spelled phonetically, says Aughick (Pa. Arch., 
vol. ii. p. 211), and on p. 214 Peters calls it Auckquick. Is it English, 
Dutch, German, Irish, or Indian ? 


Sr. Vincent anp Poxe’s Lanp Assoctation.—In vol. ii. page 520, of 
the New Series of Pa. Archives, we find the roll of the above military com- 
pany organized for defence against the Indians in 1756. Where was this 
company recruited, and what is the origin of the name? 


Rosert Morris.—I have read with much interest the Centennial sketch 
of Robert Morris, by Mrs. Armine Nixon Hart, published in your last 
number, p. 333. But my attention was especially drawn to the following 
statement which the writer makes on p. 341 :— ‘ 

“The government, that he had carried on his shoulders, through adversit; 
to prosperity, allowed him to remain from the 16th of February, 1798, until 
the 26th of August, 1801, a period of three years, six months, and ten days, 
an inmate of a debtor’s prison, without raising a hand to — him, thus 
adding another link to the chain which proves that ‘Republics are un- 
grateful.’ Mr. Morris survived his imprisonment not quite five years, dying 
on the 7th of May, 1806.” 

Will the writer of the sketch be so kind as to give her authority for this 
statement, which is so different from that made by other writers? I am 
sure that, to one who has read the history of those days which called forth 
the unexampled generosity of Robert Morris towards his adopted country, 
the fact, if it be a fact, that he died in the loathsome cell of a debtor’s 
prison can reflect only upon the honor of the country. It cannot cast a 
single shadow on the undimmed splendor which surrounds the name of 
Robert Morris. : 

I believe that the impression is widespread that the at financier 
passed his last days as described by Elkanah Watson, in his Men and Times 
of the Revolution. On page 320 of that work, in speaking of Morris in 
connection with a letter written by him to the author, Watson says :— 

‘Such was the writer of the above letter when at the zenith of his glory, 
although staggering at that time under the weight of the responsibilities 
he had incurred for his country, and which a new-born nation could not 
avert. It is lamentable to add, that, thus —— through his ardent 
zeal and patriotic efforts, he ended his valuable and useful lofe tn the loath- 
some precincts of a debtor’s prison.” Appleton’s Encyclopedia, Lanman’s 
Congressional Directory, and various authorities to which reference has 
been made, accept Watson’s statement as fact. : ; 

Moreover, there is now residing near here, at Fredericktown, Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, a Mr. Benjamin Morris, a gentleman of years and 
of intelligence, whose father was a cousin of Robert Morris. Since Mrs. 
Hart’s sketch has appeared, he has been interrogated as to the latter days 
of Robert Morris. He states that Robert Morris “ded a prisoner for 
debt, on limited parole.” It was customary in those days to release 
debtors, whose word could be trusted, on parole, to be absent at their homes 
for Sunday or a few days at a time; not to be absent beyond a specified day, 
nor to pass beyond a specified limit of territory; and it was while absent 
from his prison on such a parole that Robert Morris died. 
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If this statement is not correct, and Mrs. Hart can substantiate hers, 
readers of American history will thank her. It is one of the darkest blots 
upon the history of the United States that he to whom we owe as much as 
to Washington himself for our national life, was abandoned by the govern- 
ment at the hour of his greatest need, and left to the power of an unjust 
law; impoverished in circumstances, crushed in spirit, and wounded unto 
death by the fact that the country for which he had made such sacrifices 
was unwilling to aidhim. I hope Mrs. Hart can substantiate her statement 
that he did not die a prisoner, even an name. 

Brownsville, Pa. Horace Epwin Haypen. 


Movu.per’s Batrery.—Who were the officers of Moulder’s Battery, and 
where can any account of that organization be found ? A. G. 


Dr. Ricnarp Haskins, M.D.—Can you furnish information regarding the 
ancestors of Dr. Richard Haskins, M.D., or his wife Esther (maiden name 
not known), living about 1710. Their daughter Anne married John, ton 
of the well-known Samuel Carpenter. 

Very truly yours, 
Wuarton Dickinson. 





Replies. 


PutLapELPxta Doctors (page 116).—Allow me to say that Dr. Samuel 
Chew, who lived in Philadelphia in 1730; Dr. Samuel Chew, of West River, 
Maryland; and Samuel Chew, Chief Justice of the “ three lower counties” 
(New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, on Delaware), were the same person; that 
he was not originally from Philadelphia, but was born in 1693, of Benjamin 
and Elizabeth (Benson) Chew, on a small estate called Maidstone, near 
West River, Maryland, about twelve miles from Annapolis; and that, as 
there were five Samuels in the family at that time, he signed his name 
“Samuel Chew, of Maidstone,” until he left that estate and came to Phila- 
delphia. 

He was a Quaker; his first wife was Mary Galloway; and they were the 
parents of Benjamin Chew, who was the last Chief Justice of the Province 
of Pennsylvania; and, later, President of the High Court of Errors and 
Appeals. He was born at Maidstone in 1722. 

Dr. Chew, having lost his wife May 26th, 1734, soon after moved from 
Philadelphia, and in September, 1736, married Mary Galloway (widow of 
Richard Galloway of Cumberstone, Esquire, and daughter of Aquila Paca). 
Governor Thomas appointed him Chief Justice in 1741; and it was in Au- 
gust of that year that he delivered, from the Bench at New Castle, the 
speech on “The Lawfulness of Self-Defence against an Armed Enemy,” 
that caused him to be disowned by the Society of Friends. 

This expulsion, although the inevitable result of his having held and 
promulgated a doctrine directly antagonistic to the chief principles of the 
Society, was felt by him as a sore wound. 

A man, with the views expressed so forcibly in that speech, could not be 
a good Quaker ; but, judging from his own letters, and those written during 
his life and after his death concerning him, he was a devoted husband, 
father, and friend, and as tender in his affections as he was firm in his 
convictions. 

Dr. Samuel Chew died at Dover (in 1743), where, I am informed, his 
house, and trees planted by him in his terraced garden, still stand. 

Cliveden, Germantown, Nov. 19th, 1877. ; 
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Partie Moors (vol. I., No. 3, p. 358).—Philip Moore was probably of 
one of the New Jersey families of Moore, and nearly related to those of 
Hunterdon County. A Philip Moore was in Captain Tucker’s company, 
First Regiment, Hunterdon County, N. J. (See Stryker’s Jerseymen on 
the Revolutionary War, p. 694.) On that and the preceding page numerous 
Moores’ names occur, among which are the names of Daniel and Joseph. 
(See also pp. 252, 253, 401, 402, 439, 445, 455, 468, 469, 477, 844, 865.) 

Dr. Samuel Moore, son of Col. David Moore and Lydia Richman, born in 
Deerfield, Cumberland County, N. J., February 8th, 1774; died in Phila- 
delphia February 18th, 1861. Director of the U. S. Mint; was one of the 
most eminent of the name in New Jersey. Fora full sketch of him, see the 
Transactions of the Medical Society of New Jersey for 1870, p. 183. These 
Transactions cannot be too highly recommended for their valuable bio- 
graphical details, derived from original research. (See also Col. James 
Ross Snowden’s Washington and National Medals, Phila.,1861.) A sketch 
of Dr. Jonathan Moore, brother to the foregoing, is to be found on p. 116 of 
the former work. 

Alexander Moore, M.D., was a practising physician in Bordentown, N. 
J., in the last century ; some notes on him will be found in the forthcoming 
biographical sketches of Burlington County Physicians, by Stephen 
Wickes, M.D. 

In the graveyard at Cape May Court House, New Jersey, there is a tomb- 
stone to the memory of “ Sarah Hand, widow of Jonathan Hand, deceased. 
Born at Trenton, N. J., July 22d, 1778. Died April 3d, 1871.” This a 
was the daughter of Moore, of ‘'renton, and in her eleventh year, wit 
several other “little misses,” strewed flowers in the pathway of Gen. Wash- 
ington at Trenton in 1789. She was, I believe, the last survivor of that 
ceremony. Her husband, Jonathan Hand, was born November 15th, A. D. 
1780. Died April 2d, A. D.1834. Jonathan Hand, a son of the above, 


who, I believe, is still living, has been for forty years an officer in the clerk’s 
office, Cape May Court House. 
For other sketches of the most eminent of the name in this State, see the 
Biography of Eminent Jerseymen, recently published by the Galaxy Com- 
e 


pany o w York. Moorestown, New Jersey, receives its name from an 
early settler of the name of Moore. In the Hon. John Clement’s recent 
work on the old settlers of Newton Township, New Jersey, occur the follow- 
ing marriages of persons named Moore, viz.: “ Benj. Moore, at Chester 
Meeting (Moorestown), married Mercey Newberry, 1737 ;” “ Michael Mills 
to Sarah Moore, 1740;” “John Moore to Hannah Eyre, 1759;” “John 
Mason to Hannah Moore, 1759.” Among marriages of Friends who were 
members of Evesham Meeting, Burlington County, N.J., in the same work: 
“Thomas Eyre to Catharine Moore, 1752.” “ Licenses of marriage,” “John 
Collins, of Gloucester County, to Elizabeth Moore, daughter of Benjamin 
Moore, of Burlington County, 1737.” For some reference to Aaron, Eliza- 
beth, and Benjamin Moore, see ibid. pp. 81, 82, 303. In the deaths in the 
Columbian Magazine for Sept. 1786, I find: “In New Jersey Alexander 
Moore, Esq., et. 82.” No place mentioned. 

In the Baptist churchyard at Jacobstown, Burlington County, N. J., is 
buried “ Catherine, wife of Henry Moore, who departed this life January 
‘th, 1787, aged 57 years.” James Moore, of Burlington, with Solomon 
Smith, were proprietors of a stage running from Burlington to Amboy in 
1732-3. (See Barber & Howe's Hist. Col. of New Jersey, p. 42.) A Daniel 
Moore was living in Deerfield, New Jersey, in 1802. 

Among the soldiers of the war of 1812 who attended the National Con- 
vention held in Philadelphia January 9, 1854, were Alexander Moore. from 
Camden County; Joseph Moore, from Salem County; and Joseph Moore, 
from Sussex County, New Jersey. 


32 
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The Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield’s Hist. of Elizabeth and Union Counties, 
New Jersey, New York, 1868, contains the names of several Moores. 

The wills of New Jersey, with a very few exceptions, are to be found in 
the Secretary of State’s office in Trenton; this refers to all the counties 

rior to 1800 or thereabouts. ‘Those before 1715 have never been copied 

into books, but remain in the pigeon holes unindexed. After these dates 
1789 and 1800, see the county offices in the county where the testator 
deceased. . 

As I think the probabilities are that Philip Moore, of Maryland, etc., was 
of the New Jersey Moores, Mr. W. Moore will find the foregoing items of 
considerable service when he consults the record at ‘'renton. My experi- 
ence in genealogy enables me to say that, to complete a family history in 
either State, New Jersey or Pennsylvania, the records of both have to be 
examined, as the settlers of West Jersey and Kastern Pennsylvania are in 
many instances of the same stock. 

Some account of a Moore family, the descendants of Andrew Moore, who 
came from Ireland in 1723, and settled in Sadsbury, Pennsylvania, will be 
found in Harris’s Biographical History of Lancaster County, Pa. Lan- 
caster, 1872. Nicholas Moore, who died in 1689, and left descendants in 
Pennsylvania, is noticed in the History of Byberry and Moreland. He 
was a man of wealth and prominence. The Pennsylvania Archives, second 
series, vol. ii., containing Pennsylvania marriages, record the marriages 
with dates of fifty-nine persons of the name of Moore. (See pp. 208, 209, 
and 337.) It is greatly to be regretted that there is no volume of marriage 
licenses among the —- records of New Jersey. This State is behind 
New York, as well as Pennsylvania, in this respect. Such publications 
are of untold value to the lawyer, biographer, and genealogist, as well as 
the general historian. I have been informed that sufficient material exists 
among the manuscript archives to supply this much needed want, which I 
trust the State officials will see the necessity of publishing. 

In the New York Genealogical and Biographical Record for January, 
1873, the writer published a short bibliography of four pages, entitled 
“ Books and Manuscripts, Helps for Pennsylvania Genealogists.” It omits 
a number of names, and is otherwise imperfect, but even in that form is the 
only thing of the kind published on the subject. 

Camden, New Jersey. Wituram Joan Ports. 


Hampton (p. 357).—In the year 1748 Simon Hampton, of Thornbury, 
Chester County, mortgaged his farm of 138 acres for the sum of £98, as 
appears from the Land Office mortgages, page 91 (volume not numbered), in 
the office of the Recorder of Deeds in Philadelphia. Corr. 


TrimBLE (p. 227).—Alexander Trimble and Eleanor Rogers were married 
at the Presbyterian Church, Abington (now Montgomery County), June 20, 
1754, Cuaries R. Hinpesurn. 


First American F1aa (page 227).—Is not the flag alluded to by W. H. 
EK. as being exhibited at Harrisburg, Pa., in February, 1825, at the reception 
of General Lafayette, and that spoken of by Dr. Elwin at the meeting of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, November 13th, 1876 (see page 
112), the one now owned by Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, of Trenton, N. J.? 
An account of the flag in the possession of Miss Stafford will be found in 
Com. Geo. Henry Preble’s interesting address delivered before the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society July 9th, 1873, entitled “Th 
Historic Flags and Three September Victories.” F. D.S. 
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Historical Sketch of Plymouth, Luzerne Co., Pa. By Henpricx B. 
Wricat, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 8vo. pp. 419. Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers. 

“ With a design to write some of the historical events of Plymouth, to give 
sketches of some of the early settlers, and note down some of the old land- 
marks,” the author has produced a volume that cannot but find a welcome 
place in all libraries, and be read with pleasure by every one interested in 
the history of this State. The name of, Plymouth awakens in the mind of 
every one associations truly historical, and the legitimate claim which the 
ey cies town has to it, adds to the interest it commands. Transported 
from the old world by the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620, and given to the spot 
on which they first found a home, it was carried into Litchfield County, Conn., 
by emigrants from the first settlement, and their children brought it to the 
shores of the Susquehanna; relics that came over in the Mayflower being 
still preserved with pious care in the valley of Wyoming. The settlers from 
Connecticut who came to Pennsylvania in 1769 did so under the grant given 
to the Susquehanna company in 1662; the troubles which ensued between 
them and the settlers under the charter of Penn; the story of the Wyoming 
massacre, and all the important events in the annals of Plymouth, from the 
time the spot on which it stands was visited by Count Zinzendorf and John 
Martin Mack, the Moravian missionaries, the first white men who journeyed 
from the English settlements to that vicinity, down to the present day, will 
be found in Mr. Wright’s book, which is illustrated with twenty-five photo- 
graphic views and portraits. “ 
A History of the First Presbyterian Church of Carlisle, Pa. By the 

Rev. Conway P. Wine, D.D. 8vo. pp. 263. Carlisle, 1877. 

Under this modest title Dr. Wing has given to the public a book which 
might well be called a history of Presbyterianism in Carlisle; and, indeed, 
it would require but little additional to make it a history of the town itself. 
A pastorate of more than forty-three years, and a natural love of historical 
investigation, made Dr. Wing the proper person to write the history of 
the congregation over which he had charge until 1875. The task was 
undertaken on the recommendation of the General Assembly that histories 
of all the churches represented in that body should be prepared by their 
— during the year 1876. The First Presbyterian Church of Carlisle 

ad its origin on the banks of the Conodoguinet, about two miles west of 
the present town of Carlisle. The early records of the congregation are 
obscure, but it was no doubt organized about 1738 by the Scotch-Irish set- 
tlers who gathered in that part of the Cumberland Valley. After an exist- 
ence of twenty years the church was removed to Carlisle, and from that time 
forward its history is clearly defined. In Dr. Wing’s book will be found 
incidents in the Indian troubles west of the Susquehanna during the French 
and Indian war, and many other interesting subjects not directly connected 
with the history of the church. 


The Annals of the Buffalo Valley, Pennsylvania, 1755-1855. By Joun 
Buarr Lixy. 8vo. pp. 620. Harrisburg, Pa.: Lane S. Hart. ; 
This volume is a history of that portion of our State now embraced in 

Union and a part of Snyder Counties. The Buffalo Valley is comparatively 
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a small portion of the purchase made by the proprietary government from the 
Indians in 1768, and in it the officers of the Pennsylvania regiment which 
served under Bouquet were allowed to take up twenty-four thousand acres. 
We regret that our space will not allow us to attempt to do justice to this 
excellent book, full to overflowing with interesting historical data. The 
author of the volume is our present excellent Deputy Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, to whose good judgment we are indebted for the valuable mate- 
rial published in the new series of the Pennsylvania Archives. No one can 
look over Annals of the Buffalo Valley without feeling that for once the 
right man is in the right place, and that it is the work of one whose useful 
labors have been a pastime to himself. 

The information contained on the 620 pages of this book is arranged 
chronologically, a chapter being given to each year; the events thus re- 
corded are illustrated with reminiscences, biographical sketches, and every 
kind of information interesting or valuable that could be discovered. The 
typography and paper of the volume in excellence equal its contents, and, 
to complete the whole, it closes with an index of twenty-four pages, the 
sight of which would make Dr. Allibone happy. 


Sketches of the First Emigrant Settlers in Newtown Township, Old 
Gloucester Co., West New Jersey, &c. &c. By Jonn Crement, of Had- 
donfield, N. J. 8vo. pp. 442. $5. Sinnickson Chew, Camden, N. J. 
The most valuable addition that has been made for many years to the his- 

torical literature of West Jersey is the volume lately given to the public by 

Judge Clement, a copy of which is now before us. On its carefully pre- 

pared pages we find biographical and genealogical sketches of the following 

families, as well as those of many others who have intermarried with them: 

Albertson, Bates, Borrough, Carpenter, Champion, Clement, Cole, Collins, 

Cooper, Eastlack, Ellis, Estangh, Gardiner, Gill, Goldsmith, Graysburg, 

Hillman, Hinchman, Howell, Kaighn, Kay, Lippincott, Matthews, Matlack, 

Mickle, Morgan, Newbie, Nicholson, Sharp, Shivers, Spicer, Stacy, Stokes, 

Thackara, Tomlinson, Turner, Wood, and Zane. There is a list of several 

hundred marriages from the records of the Monthly Meetings of the Society 

of Friends, and also a copy of the licenses of marriage, from the office of the 

Secretary of State, of Burlington and Gloucester Counties. Another feature 

of the book is the care that has been taken to discover the locality in Eng- 

land from which the first settlers of old Gloucester County emigrated. If 

Judge Clement can establish the fact mentioned on page 355, that William 

Bradford in 1690 was following the calling of a printer in Burlington, New 

Jersey, it will be an interesting and hitherto unknown item in the annals 

of printing in America. ‘The book is one which must command interest on 

the western aswell as on the eastern side of the Delaware. The typography 
of the volume is of the highest character, and is a credit to its printer. The 
edition we understand is three hundred. 


Now and Then, a Journal Devoted to the Topics of the Times. Muncy, Pa. 
We have received from the editor and publisher of this little sheet, Mr. J. 
M. M. Gernerd, seventeen numbers, the first of which was issued in June, 
1868, the last September, 1877. It is an 8vo. of four pages, double column, 
and is issued “ Every once in a while;” its columns are full of matter relat- 
ing to the local history of Lycoming County which it is well to preserve. Mr. 
Gernerd is interested in raising money for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of Hugh Brady, the Indian fighter, “ the hero of the West Branch. 
Kight hundred dollars Save been secured in subscriptions of one dollar each. 





REPORT OF COUNCIL 


TO 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
May 7, 1877. 





TueE Council of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania respect- 
fully report, that, owing to the United States Centennial Exhibition 
occurring in the past year, the Hall of the Society was open every 
day, and that it was visited by a very large number of persons, 
3160 of whom registered their names. 

The increase in the Library and Collections for the year was— 


Books . Shs ‘ : : - » » Bt 
Pamphlets . eyes fe) ee Set ee Oe 
Maps . ° ° , . . on - 82 
Manuscripts . . ‘ , ° ° . - 4 
ee a ak a ae 3 
Engravings, etc. . ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ - 203 


Copies of the widely-known American songs, “ Home, Sweet 
Home,’ and “ The Star Spangled Banner,” in autograph by their 
justly celebrated authors, were generously presented by Mr. Henry 
M. Keim and others, children of our late member, Gen. George M. 
Keim, of Reading. 

There was received a view of Stenton, a beautifully executed oil 
painting of the fine old historic mansion, the seat of James Logan. 
This extensive building was erected in 1727, and undoubtedly is 
among those most worthy of preservation, for its fine appearance 
and its many historical associations, of all the structures that now 
exist in Pennsylvania. The painting was executed by a member 
of the Society, Mr. Isaac L. Williams, and presented by him. 

A portrait in oil of Christina, Queen of the Swedes, the Goths, 
and the Vends, a copy by Miss Elise Arnberg, from the original 
by David Beek, pupil of Vandyke, in the National Museum at 

(477 ) 
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Stockholm, 36 by 43, was presented by the Trustees of the Publi- 
cation Fund. This acquisition to our gallery of historical paintings 
is most appropriate, for it was under the reign of this monarch, in 
1638, that the first permanent settlement of Europeans was effected 
on the River Delaware. Our fellow member, Mr. Joseph J. Mickley, 
kindly lent his aid in having Miss Arnberg to paint the portrait. 

The late James M. Campbell bequeathed to the Society a portrait 
of his grandfather, Robert Aitken of this city, who is supposed to 
be the first printer in America of a Bible in English, no copy of 
that proposed to be printed in Philadelphia by William Bradford, 
in 1688, having as yet been discovered to exist. 

The following is a summary of the financial reports of the year 
1876. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


Income from members. . ; . $3565 00 
si “interest . . ‘ 417 59 
“ “ miscellaneous . ‘ 67 38 


Expenditure 
Deficiency, Dec. 30, 1876 
Trustees of the Publication Fund. 


Investments . . ‘“ . $22,250 00 
Principal uninvested .. 2 . 2,052 25 


Total . ; j : . $24,302 25 
Receipts from interest and sales in 1876, $2183 07. 


Heckewelder’s History of the Indian Nations, edited by the Rev. 
William C. Reichel, was issued during the year. 

A late member of the Society, Miss Ann Willing Jackson, made 
a bequest to this Fund, of the sum of one hundred dollars. It has 
been paid by her executor, and added to the Fund. 

Seventy-two new subscriptions, resulting in $1800, were received 
in the year. 


Trustees of the Binding Fund. 
Investments . . ‘ ; ‘ : . $3300 00 


The number of volumes bound during the year was 171, and 46 
maps were mounted. 
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Trustees of the Library Fund. 


George Washington Smith’s Donation -  « $1000 
Jesse George’s Bequest a "i oie - 4000 


Total investments . , ‘ ‘ - $5000 


The number of books purchased was 146. By the terms of the 
bequest of the late Jesse George, the interest thereof is to be used 
in the purchase of books of local history and genealogy. 


Trustees of the Building Fund. 
Investments and cash on deposit . i . $13,852 52 


The Society’s Funds by Bequest, etc. 


Paul Beck’s Bequest . r ‘ ‘ ‘ - $100 
Athenian Institute Donation ° . ° - 350 
Peter S. Du Ponceau’s Bequest . ‘ - 200 
Thomas Sergeant’s Bequest . . ° . - 100 
George Chambers’ Bequest . ‘ ‘ . - 100 
Jesse George’s Bequest . ‘ ‘ . - 1000 
Mrs. Eliza Gilpin’s Bequest . . ‘ . - 5000 
Life-Membership Fund... 7 me - 1000 


Total of investments . F F ‘ . $7850 


It has been the settled policy of the Society to hold bequests as 
sacred, and only to use the interest accruing thereon. 

A subscription to meet ‘the deficiency of income for the years 
1875 and 1876, now amounts to $1200. There is yet wanted for 
this purpose the sum of $400, which the liberality of our members 
will soon supply. 

The Papers read during the year were— 


May 1, 1876. Memorial of George Washington Smith, by the President, 
Mr. John William Wallace. 

Nov. 13, 1876. Memoir on Whalley, the Regicide, by Mr. R. Patterson 
Robins. 

Nov. 13, 1876. Memorial of the Rev. Wm. C. Reichel, by Mr. John W. 
Jordan. 

Nov. 13, 1876. Memorial of the Rev. Wm. M. Reynolds, D.D., by Mr. Town- 
send Ward. 

Jan. 8, 1877. Memorial of Joseph Carson, M.D., by Mr. Townsend Ward. 
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Jan. 8, 1877. An Historical Sketch of the ground on the banks of the 
Schuylkill on which the Naval Asylum stands, and of the Asylum 
itself, by Edward Shippen, M.D., U.S.N. 

March 12, 1877. A Memoir om the Headquarters of Washington at Brandy- 
wine, by Mr. Charles H. A. Esling. 

April 16, 1877. Addresses on the occasion of the presentation of the por- 
trait of Queen Christina, by Messrs. Richard S. Smith and Provost 
Charles J. Stillé. Four Swedish ladies, of great merit as vocalists, 
generously assisted at the ceremony and delighted the audience with 
their exquisite music. 


Librarians’ Convention. 


The Librarians of the United States held their second conference 
at the Hall of your Society, the first having occurred in New York 
some twenty years ago. The session began on the 4th of October, 
1876, with three meetings on that, and also on the two following 
days. The interchange of views, and the papers read by gentlemen 
of great ability and practical experience, made the occasion one of 
most valuable interest, and so deeply were those present impressed 
with a sense of the importance of such labors, that they formed 
themselves into a permanent organization. The proceedings of the 
conference are published in full in the American Library Journal. 


Endowment Fund. 


With a view to secure a continuance of the active labors in which 
the Society has been engaged, and to effectually preserve the in- 
valuable fruits thereof, several members of the Society have con- 
ceived it to be a proper object to commence an Endowment Fund, 
to be held in Trust, the interest only to be used. There are now 
four subscriptions, which amount to two thousand dollars. The 
gentlemen who subscribed believe, with the Council, that the im- 
portance of such a fund should be constantly had in view, and that 
every proper effort should be used to make it reach, at no distant 
day, the sum of fifty thousand dollars. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine. 


The Trustees of the Publication Fund have commenced the issue 
of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography; four 
numbers to be issued a year, to contain about 450 pages, making 
a handsome volume octavo. It is believed that this Magazine will 
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meet a want long felt throughout the commonwealth, and be a 
means of intercommunication that cannot fail to be of very great 
advantage, tending, too, it is hoped, to render more homogeneous 
the various populations comprised in the State. 

Subscribers to the Publication Fund, at $25, will receive the 
Magazine by virtue of their subscription, and it will also be sent 
without further charge to all paying members of the Society who 
do not reside in the immediate vicinity of Philadelphia. To others, 
the subscription price will be three dollars a year. It is hoped that 
the subscriptions to the Fund will be largely extended throughout 
Pennsylvania, as well as elsewhere. 

In this connection it afforded the Council great pleasure to 
observe that Governor Hartranft, in his late annual message, spoke 
in most eulogistic terms of the publications of the Society, and of 
the importance of this Fund; and our members may rest assured 
that no effort shall be wanting on the part of the Trustees to 
deserve a continuance of such generous praise. 


Puitapetputa, May 7, 1877. 
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